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When There Is No Will 


the law takes command and, regardless of the needs of 
your heirs, settles how your property shall be divided. 
In other words, one inflexible rule is applied to all cases. 


Whether you leave little or much, make a will—and make 
it NOW. Hand on your property in a businesslike manner. 


Our booklet: “Concerning Trusts and Wills’’ may be ob- 
tained at our Court Street office or will be mailed on request. 


Write or call for Booklet B1 


Old Colony Trust Company 
17 Court Street, Boston 


Stearns Cypress 


Most Durable for Outside Work 
Most Beautiful for Inside Work 


Ask About Our Celebrated Dark Cypress 
for Panels, Dadoes, etc. 


The A. T. Stearns 


Lumber Company 
6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Everything in wood and woodwork” 


Send for booklet No. 6 about Cypress 
Lumber and Its Uses. 


Choisa Coffee 


Moderate 
Price 
Exceptional 
Value 


S. S. PIERCE 
COMPANY 


There is nothing just as 4 


good as the 


Old Grist Mill 
Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF | 


Telephone your dealer for 
a package today 


Send for Savings Bank Free 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. } 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice:—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M. S. P. C. A. 
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4 RIS MAN AL 
Where is My Dog, 
Fourth Edition. By Charles Josiah Adams, D.D., $1. 
The Bureau of Biophilism, Rossville, Staten Island,N.Y. 


COMPLETE PRICE-LIST 
Of all publications and supplies, will be mailed free upon request. 
Only a partial list appears on the back page of this issue. 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, - BOSTON, MASS. 


FIFTY-NINTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Undertakers 
2326-2328 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
Chapels Carriage and Motor Service 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


BOSTON 
A most comfortable and convenient place to stop at. 
AMERICAN and EUROPEAN PLANS 
Only two blocks from South Terminal Station. North 
Union Station easily reached by Elevated Railroad. 
JAMES G. HICKEY Sendfor TILLY HAYNES 
Manager Circular Proprietor 
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BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 
129 Tremont Street, Boston 


1229 Cmca Ave. Coolidge Corner 


LLSTON BROOKLINE 
255 Washington Street 41 Concord Street 
NEWTON FRAMINGHAM 


T. Noonan & Sons Co. 
38 Portland St., Boston 


Barbers’ Supplies, Fine Razors and Strops 
Razors Concaved and Honed 


The Pet-Dog Boarding Department of 
The Angell Animal Hospital 


Will receive for Board and care pet dogs whose owners desire a safe and thoroughly well managed 
place in which to leave them. This department is under the direct oversight of the Doctors of the 
Hospital. For terms and for all other information relative to this department, address 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
180 Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station, Boston 


Telephone, Brookline 6100 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Plimpton Press, Lenox Street, Norwood, Massachusetts, for 
the Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


TERMS 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 60 cents. 

Special price to teachers, 50 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $500 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 100 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES 
180 LONGWOOD AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 
Societies. 


Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 
Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
Back Bay Station, Boston, Mass. 


ANGELL IN 1868 AND FOR FORTY- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


— COWPER 


Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Plimpton Press, Lenox St., Norwood, Massachusetts, for the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Entered at the Post Office at Norwood, Massachusetts, as second-class matter 


Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station 
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HE was a wise man who said, ‘‘ Tolerance 
means reverence for all the possibilities of 
Truth.” 


IT is during times like these that each of us 
should refuse to add by his own speech to the 
bitterness and hatreds that war inevitably 
breeds. 


TWELVE hundred horses going down: with 
the torpedoed ship! So far as they were con- 
cerned, was it not better than living to reach the 
field of battle? 


THUCYDIDES makes the Athenian envoys 
to Sparta say: ‘‘War is the last thing in the 
world to go according to program.” No war 
ever more truly illustrated this ancient aphorism 
than the present one. 


AS to free speech. This is what Wendell 
Phillips said: “‘The community which dares 
not protect its humblest and most hated member 
in the free utterance of his opinions, no matter 
how false and hateful, is only a gang of slaves.” 


THE Boston Herald editorially in this later 
day reasserts the same American principle: 
“The thing to remember is that this is a free 
country and that one of the things which we 
should prize most highly is our freedom of 
opinion and its expression.” 


ON the Mexican border last year hundreds of 
horses died because the Government provided 
no shelter for those that were sick. Ninety 
per cent. at one time, we are told by an officer 
of the army, were sick from various causes. 
This officer from his own pocket provided such 
sheds for the horses in his charge as could be 
built in the circumstances. 


THE following words from the Presideni’s 
message to Congress find a quick response in 
the hearts of America’s best men and women: 
“We are, let me say again, the sincere friend of 
the German people, and shall desire nothing so 
much as the early reéstablishment of intimate 
relations of mutual advantage between us — 
however hard it may be for them, for the time 
being, to believe that this is spoken from our 
hearts.” 


OUR WORK IN CASE OF WAR 


Ir DOES NOT LOOK AT THE PRESENT MOMENT 
AS IF THE WAR UPON WHICH WE HAVE ENTERED 
WOULD INVOLVE THE USE ON THIS SIDE THE 
WATER OF MORE THAN A RELATIVELY SMALL 
NUMBER OF HORSES. MANY THOUSAND, HOW- 
EVER, WILL BE NEEDED FOR ARTILLERY PUR- 
POSES, FOR TRANSPORTATION, AND FOR SERVICE 
UNDER THE SADDLE. THE EXPERIENCES AT 
THE MEXICAN BORDER WOULD INDICATE THAT 
THE GOVERNMENT SERIOUSLY FAILS TO PROVIDE 
FOR THE PROPER CARE AND TREATMENT OF THE 
HORSES IN CASE OF WAR. EVEN HERE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS WHEN THE TROOPS WERE 
BEING ASSEMBLED PREPARATORY TO THE TRIP 
To MEXICO HORSES WERE PICKETED THROUGH 
INCLEMENT WEATHER IN THE OPEN, IN MANY 
CASES WITHOUT PROPER ATIENDANTS, AND 
WITHOUT SUFFICIENT VETERINARIAN OVERSIGHT. 

IF THE GOVERNMENT FAILS HERE, AS IT 
SEEMS ALWAYS TO HAVE DONE, IT REMAINS FOR 
THE HUMANE SOCIETIES TO UNDERTAKE THE 
PROTECTION OF THESE FAITHFUL SERVANTS 
OF THE COUNTRY FROM NEGLECT AND SUFFER- 
iNG. THE MAssSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS PURPOSES 
TO DO ITS UTMOST TO MEET THE NEED AS IT 
MAY ARISE. TENTS FOR SHELTER, MEDICINES, 
BLANKETS, AMBULANCES, AND MANY OTHER 
THINGS WILL BE REQUIRED. WHETHER THE 
SocieTY COOPERATES WITH THE AMERICAN 
Rep Star For ANIMAL RELIEF, OR WORKS 
INDEPENDENTLY, IT WILL HAVE TO HAVE VERY 
GENEROUS CONTRIBUTIONS FROM ITS FRIENDS. 
ONE WOULD NOT ONLY BE SERVING THE HORSES 
BY SUCH A CONTRIBUTION BUT HIS COUNTRY 
AS WELL. WHATEVER IS DONE WILL BE DONE 
ONLY AFTER CONFERENCE WITH THE MILITARY 
AUTHORITIES AND WITH THEIR COOPERATION 
THAT NOT A DOLLAR MAY BE WASTED. 

Tue Roya S. P. C. A. or ENGLAND HAS 
RAISED MORE THAN $500,000 FoR ITS WORK 
FOR HORSES SICK OR INJURED IN WAR. THE 
UnireD STATES WILL DO AS MUCH WE ARE 
CONFIDENT SHOULD THIS WAR COME ULTIMATELY 
TO MEAN TO US WHAT IT HAS TO ENGLAND. 
ALL SUMS LARGE AND SMALL WE SHALL GRATE- 
FULLY ACKNOWLEDGE. 


THE man who works to better the conditions 

of his sub-human brethren in any respect, in 

doing so is working to benefit his own kind. 
Jack Lonpon 


FREE SPEECH 


MONG the things for which America 

stands is the principle of civil and religious 
liberty. Nothing can be more un-American 
than to deny to a man the right to do his own 
thinking and to utter his own conviction when 
that conviction is born out of the deepest 
reverence he has for truth and duty. 

We find it difficult to repress our indignation 
at the absurd charges brought against citizens 
of the United States, who, differing from the 
majority of their fellows on the question of war 
or peace, are denounced as traitors to their 
country, burnt in effigy, and virtually ostracized. 

We can understand a church so largely con- 
vinced that war is the only resort left the nation 
that it might desire the resignation of a minister 
who conscientiously believed he could not be 
true to the teaching of Christianity and uphold 
war. We cannot conceive of a church accept- 
ing such a resignation in any other spirit than 
that of good will and regret. 

We can conceive of neighbors differing widely 
upon this same question of war or peace, but 
to charge a man with being false to his flag 
because he honestly believes he has no moral 
right to shoulder a gun and go forth to. kill 
someone under that flag, is to show how little 
one understands the significance and meaning 
of American history. 

Personally we believe there is nothing left 
for us as a nation to do but to protect ourselves 
against the forces that have declared war upon 
the sacred liberties of mankind, and would sup- 
plant democracy by autocracy. For all that, 
we reverence the sincere conviction of the man 
who differs from us. We hold his right as divine 
as ours. 


WILL not every lover of horses in Massa- 
chusetts who can spére it send us a contribution 
toward the fund to care for our horses that will 
be called into service in this war? As soon as 
the order comes from Washington we are as- 
sured by the authorities several thousand will 
be assembled within the State. 


IT’S no use saying “The Government ought to 
provide proper shelter and medical treatment 
for its sick and injured army horses.”’ It simply 
does not. What the Red Cross does for our 
soldiers a similar organization must do for the 
horses or it will not be done. 
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Nation-Wide Observance of Be Kind to Animals Week 


The Governor of Texas, the Mayors of Massachusetts and South Carolina Cities, the Movie Actors in California, Join with 
Preachers and Teachers Everywhere in General Celebration 


E Kind to Animals Week, April 16 to 21, 

1917, followed by Humane Sunday, April 
22, though coming at a time when everyone’s 
attention was directed to the national crisis, 
if we can judge by reports already received 
from thirty different States, was an unprece- 
dented success, the celebrations surpassing in 
scope and enthusiasm even those of the two 
preceding years. 

As on former occasions, newspaper publicity 
was a marked feature of the campaigns conducted 
practically in every city and town of impor- 
tance. Many of the leading journals of the 
country gave editorial endorsement to the 
movement, and columns of reports of local 
exercises and animal stories appropriate to the 
week have appeared in daily and weekly issues 
of hundreds of papers. Whole sermons preached 
on Humane Sunday have been printed, and one 
newspaper, the Fair Haven Register, New York, 
issued a special edition for Be Kind to Animals 
Week. 

All Massachusetts Celebrates 

The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals conducted three 
distinct campaigns throughout the State, — one 
to reach the schools, one to interest the min- 
isters, and one to circulate signs in shop windows 
and on the streets calling attention to the week. 
A special edition of 12,000 copies of a new six- 
teen-page pamphlet, ‘Exercises for Schools,” 
was published and sent to all teachers of gram- 
mar grades above the second, for use on Humane 
Day, April 17. In cases where vacations 
conflicted with this date, the Friday previous 
was generally observed. Regular programs 
were carried out in many of the schools, and in 
others essays were written on appropriate topics. 
To direct popular attention to the week, placards 
bearing a handsome picture of three horses’ 
heads in black, and the words in red: 


THIS IS 
BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
WEEK 
MASS. SOC’Y PREVENTION CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS 


were placed in shop windows throughout Boston 
and many other large cities and towns; and in 
Boston and Worcester similar signs printed on 
cloth were attached to the harnesses of horses 
or to trucks, as shown in the accompanying 
picture. Many of the leading firms in Boston 
who employ large numbers of horses made use 
of these decorations during the entire week. 

President Francis H. Rowley of the Massa- 
chusetts S.. P. C. A. addressed several hundred 
students of the Rhode Island Normal School, 
at Providence, on “The Wider Humanity,” on 
Wednesday. On April 19 and 20 a junior 
humane conference, with delegates from the 
various grammar schools, was held in Providence 
under the direction of the Rhode Island Humane 
Education Society. 

Many interesting features characterized the 
celebration of the week in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, where the Branch S. P. C. A., of 
which Mrs. Charles Francis Darling is president, 
directed the activities. There was a show of 
children’s pets at the Bancroft School, Tuesday, 
and throughout the week the free public library 
conducted an exhibit of animal pictures and of 
humane literature of special appeal to children. 
Lantern slides illustrating the work of the 


Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and of birds and 
animals were shown in many of the moving 
picture houses. A concert was given Saturday 
night in one of the large halls for the benefit 
of the American Red Star Animal Relief. In- 
teresting window displays were shown in the 
large department stores and in some of the 
specialty shops. Perhaps the most significant 
of all the work of the week was the spectacle of 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, gave official approval to 
a letter sent by the committee to all the district 
and county superintendents of schools and to 
the principals of schools and _librarians-in- 
charge in Philadelphia, calling attention to the 
importance of humane education. The Society 
gave a reception to the teachers, principals, 
and librarians of Philadelphia at the Plastic 


‘ 
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HOW BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK WAS ADVERTISED ON THE STREETS OF BOSTON 


many of the most prominent citizens, including 
Mayor Pehr G. Holmes, visiting the public 
schools and speaking to the pupils in behalf of 
animal protection. The press of the city gave 
splendid codperation, and the editors of the 
Telegram, Gazette, and Post are to be compli- 
mented for their liberality in devoting so much 
space to animal welfare in Worcester. 


In Connecticut, at Bridgeport, an apron and, 


ice-cream sale was held for the benefit of the 
Animal Rescue League. 
In Many New York Cities 

Miss Clementine Penniman of Westchester 
delivered a lecture on ‘Be Kind to Animals,” 
in the Bronx Zoo, New York City. Throughout 
the week buttons and ribbons were supplied to 
children in the Bronx, and many humane 
lectures were given in various places. The 
celebration in Utica was under the direction of 
the Stevens-Swan Humane Society, which was 
successful in having many sermons preached on 
Humane Sunday. The Syracuse S. P. C. A. 
made a special appeal for the observance of 
Humane Sunday in that city, as did the Erie 
County S. P. C. A. in Buffalo. 

One of the most notable celebrations of the 
week took place in Philadelphia, where the 
Pennsylvania Humane Education Society, Mrs. 
Mary F. Lovell, president, carried out extensive 
plans under the direction of Annie E. Henkels, 
chairman of the committee in charge. Special 
attention was given to Humane Sunday, many 
prominent ministers responding to the appeal 
for appropriate sermons. Archbishop Prender- 
gast, of Philadelphia, said: “I fully endorse 
the movement for Humane Sunday, and would 
be glad if all the priests of the Archdiocese would 
accede to the wish of the committee, and speak 
in favor of kindness to all living creatures.” 


Club on Thursday evening, when short addresses 
were given by representatives of the various 
humane organizations in the city. Motion 
pictures of animal life were exhibited in the 
theatres during the week, and Wednesday was 
known as “Stable Day,” when the stables were 
inspected by anti-cruelty workers. 

In Pittsburgh J. R. Park, secretary of the 
Animal Rescue League, secured the endorse- 
ment of the Pittsburgh council of churches for 
Humane Sunday, and himself delivered an 
address on “The Humane Idea” before the 
pupils of the large Fifth Avenue High School. 


Throughout the Middle West 


In Ohio the Cleveland Animal Protective 
League issued appeals to mothers to teach their 
children kindness to animals, and also urged 
a more humane treatment of beasts in the war. 
A lecture was given for the benefit of the League’s 
shelter work. In the schools many compositions 
on animals were written by the pupils. At 
Salem the Humane Society conducted a prize 
essay contest for members of the junior societies 
in the graded school, fifteen prizes being awarded. 
The Montgomery County Humane Society of 
Dayton secured the codperation of the ministers 
of that city in the observance of Humane 
Sunday. 

Chicago, Rock Island and Peoria were among 
the principal Illinois cities to keep Humane 
Sunday, while in Milwaukee the Wisconsin 
Humane Society made generous use of placards 
to call attention to Be Kind to Animals Week 
and the public schools and city pulpits joined 
in the celebration. In Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, the local humane society arranged for 
an exhibition of appropriate moving pictures at 
the Colonial Theatre on Saturday afternoon, for 
which free tickets were distributed to all public 
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.chool children. The Wyandotte County Hu- 
mane Society, Kansas City, Kansas, issued a 
special flyer calling attention to Be Kind to 
\nimals Week and to Humane Sunday, with a 
brief article entitled, ‘Our American Knight,” 
which contains several intéresting anecdotes 
showing Abraham Lincoln’s kindness to animals 
on various occasions. The officers of the Hu- 


mane Society in St. Joseph, Missouri, addressed . 


4 special letter to all ministers of that city asking 
their codperation for Humane Sunday. 

Humane Sunday in Baltimore, Maryland, 
was observed by the Anti-vivisection Society, 
which arranged for the exhibition of five reels 


Helping the Robins to Nest 


By WINTHROP PACKARD 


N a Bird-Lore census, taken not long ago, it 
was estimated that the robin was the most 
numerous American bird, the house sparrow 
coming next. The robin, in one form or another, 
nests practically all over the continent of North 
America and the bird is one of the most friendly 
that we have. The poet Wordsworth once 
referred to the English robin as 


‘Honest Robin, who loves mankind both alive 
and dead,” 


THE FOUR STAGES OF A ROBIN 


of special photo-plays at the Blue Mouse 
Theatre, attended by Boy Scouts and others, 
the object being to increase the membership of 
local Bands of Mercy. 


Mayor’s Proclamation in South Carolina 

Mayor L. C. Wharton of Union, South Caro- 
lina, issued the following proclamation: 

By virtue of my authority as mayor of the city 
of Union, South Carolina, and because of my 
hearty approval of the work done by the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and the Humane Association of 
Albany, New York, I hereby call the attention 
of the citizens of Union to the “‘Be Kind to 
Animals Week,” April 16 to 21 and ‘Humane 
Sunday,” April 22, set apart by these earnest 
workers for special deeds of kindness to animals 
and I call upon the people of Union to observe 
these days as a time for special attention to 
the needs of dumb animals and the weak and 
defenseless. 

March 26, 1917. 


L. C. WHarton, 
Mayor. 
The Logan School of Columbia, under the 
auspices of the S. P. C. A., carried out an at- 
tractive program on the school grounds Thursday 
(Continued on page 14) 


and the words might apply equally to the’'Ameri- 
can robin, for the bird loves to nest not only in 
our gardens but in our cemeteries and upon our 
very houses. 

Often a robin will select a corner of the 
porch, a nook under the eaves, or even go inside 
of the building itself. Recently one is reported 
to have flown in at the open window of a church 
during service and to have begun to build his 
nest on a cornice just over the pulpit. The 
window was left partly open from that time on 
and the family of young robins was successfully 
reared in this admirable sanctuary. 

The nesting robins may be assisted by pro- 
viding nesting sites; a shelf up under the eaves 
will often tempt them or a sheltered platform 
set on the limb of a tree. If there is a trellis in 
the garden on which a rambler rose-bush or 
honeysuckle climbs, one of these sheltered 
shelves set at the top of it forms an admirable 
site for a robin’s nest. One can assist also by 
putting out nesting material. In the case of 
the robin the first requisite is mud — good, plain, 
old-fashioned, black sticky mud, for the robin 
makes the foundation of his nest invariably of 
this. In sandy countries and dry weather the 
birds often have considerable difficulty in 
getting mud for their foundation... In one of 


her books Olive Thorne Miller tells of a robin 
that wet his feathers, then rolled in the dust 
and went to the nesting site, where he picked the 
resultant mud from his plumage and used it 
for the foundation of his nest. 

Most. of us nowadays have a bird bath in the 
yard and it is an easy thing to put a dish of 
clay or loamy soil beside this and moisten it 
to the right consistency. The robin will come 
and take it by the mouthful — poor chap, he 
has no other means of getting it — and begin 
the nest, perhaps on the porch but more likely 
on the near-by shade tree. Usually the mud 
is built up like a shallow cup and then soft 
grasses — dried grasses of the previous year’s 
growth — are embedded in it and _ skilfully 
built around until the completed structure is 
mud below but softly lined and built up with 
these grasses. From that time until the eggs 
are hatched the less human oversight and inter- 
ference the better, although the brooding mother 
bird will be very fearless as the process of incu- 
bation continues, but after the young are 
hatched out a gentle friendliness wisely offered 
will be well received and appreciated. 

‘The task of feeding a nestful of young robins 
is a great one. Everyone of them will eat at 
least its own weight in insect food daily. Earth- 
worms, rolled in grit, are well liked by the 
youngsters. Cutworms, inchworms, mealworms 
—almost any soft-bodied, non-hairy caterpil- 
lars may be given freely. Nor need one have 
any fear that the family will be pauperized by 
any such charity. This feeding will help the 
youngsters to grow up with very friendly feel- 
ings toward the human family and in no other 
way can you so readily gain the confidence of 
the parent birds. 

Oftentimes, disaster overtakes a robin family; 
for some reason the parent birds do not return 
to the nest and then the human neighbors must 
take charge of the young. If worms of various 
sorts are not readily available, bread and milk 
will nourish the robin children very well. They 
grow up rapidly and presently will learn to fly, 
but although they by and by get their own food 
themselves they still will be very friendly with 
those who have fed them. They should be al- 
lowed complete freedom and will, of course, at the 
migration time, fly away south with their fellows. 

Robins in the south have a far better chance 
for life now than they did a few years ago, 
before the Audubon Societies were able to get 
the federal migratory bird law through Con- 
gress. If your young robins survive the winter 
they will surely return to your yard and the 
delightful process of nest-building may be 
watched all over again. 

Robins, probably the same family, certainly 
their descendants if not the same birds, have 
nested year after year in the same site for 
twenty years. 


DURING the past sixteen years the number 
of sheep in the United States has decreased 
from 61,500,000 to 49,000,000. There are 
those who hold the dog responsible for decline 
in the sheep industry. Probably few really 
believe this. In Australia the number of sheep 
has fallen since 1911 from 92,000,000 to 
69,000,000. 


WATCH for overloading, overspeeding, ill-fed 
and badly harnessed horses, for warm weather 
is with us, when the horse feels these cruelties 
more than at any other season of the year. 
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KIM 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


Kim, in that tender canine heart of yours, 
What faithfulness endures, 

What sterling qualities of loyal friend 

And fearless comrade blend, 

Making you strong to rescue and defend. 


In you we find 

The quick perception of a thinking mind, 
Keen understanding, cheerfulness, and tact, 
And love so vast it permeates each act. 


Often we cannot think of you as dumb, 
But feel that speech must come 

From that too silent lip, 

Adding the last touch to companionship. 


Lifting your shaggy locks and looking down 

Into your eyes of brown, 

Something I see that makes me more and more 
Doubt that religious lore, 

That orthodox, unyielding lore, which gives 

No spark of soul to anything that lives 

Save biped man. Why, Kim, in your dear eyes 
There lies 

The chief foundation of man’s paradise — 
Unquestioning, undoubting love and faith 

That would walk bravely through the gates of death, 
If so your master or your mistress led. 

When all is said, 

It is of love and faith we build our heaven. 

Dear Kim, 

I cannot question that you will be given 

Your green celestial lawn, your astral sea, 

And life with him and me, 

Yea, life with him and me, 

Since we to you are what God is to us. 


And 0, to love God thus! 

With such supreme devotion to obey 

And ask no reason why; by night or day 
To have no will or choice, 

But just to follow the Beloved Voice; 

To trust implicitly; to feel no fear 

Or discontent or doubt since He is near, 


Let me look deeper, Kim, in your dear heart; 
Impart 

To me that fulness of unquestioning love, 
That I may give my God thereof. 


WHAT'animals require, and what it is our duty 
to accord them, is plain elementary “‘ Justice.” 
Jack LonboN 


“REX,” YOUNG COLLIE OWNED BY E. I. 
SMITH, PROPRIETOR OF “THE WARREN 
JOURNAL,” BELVIDERE, N. J. 


Streak py s. HELEN KENYON 


HEN I first saw him 

drinking milk from 
a dish in the stable of a 
friend’s country place he 
was at the playtime of 
puppyhood, and his small 
black body was one con- 
stant wriggle of fun and 
frolic. 

It was this perpetual 
motion and his whirlwind 
races up and down the 
steep driveway leading to 
the house that earned for 
him the unusual name of 
Streak. 

When he was nearly a 
year old my friend gave 
him to me. He soon be- 
came a creature of beauty 
with his wavy, black satin 
coat, well-shaped head, 
and eyes that reflected his 
every mood in their lus- 
trous brown depths. Al- 
ways a lover of animals, it was easy for me to spoil 
the little scamp, and being alone much of the 
time I got into the way of talking to him much 
as I would to a person. He had the nervous 
temperament of the high-bred cocker spaniel 
as well as the wilfulness that is often one of its 
characteristics. Always a keen observer, he 
soon learned how to gain what he wanted. 
When all teasing failed he would play his trump 
card, sitting up like a little bear cub —as in 
the picture — with such a beseeching expression 
that he was irresistible, and he knew it. 

With one or two exceptions he was on good 
terms with all the world, never failing in his 
affection and courtesy with women and chil- 
dren, even though strangers, but a man approach- 
ing the house was always challenged on prin- 
ciple. Being a keen judge of humans — what 
dog is not? — this challenge was often a mere 
formality, followed by a wagging tail of apology, 
as though to say, “Of course I knew you were 
all right, but this is one of my rules and I have 
to treat all men alike.” 

After a few years the day of parting came, 
and I shall never forget the pathetic figure he 
made, as, with head flattened on paws, he 
watched the men taking out the household 
furniture. When the last load had gone he went 
from room to room of the empty house with 
drooping tail and dejected attitude, and as I 
crossed the street for a moment’s errand, fear- 
ing he was to be left behind he lifted his head 
and wailed in despair. Though comforted when 
he found he was to be included on the trip, for 
the rest of the day he followed close at my heels, 
watching every move jealously. I spent two 
weeks at the farm, where I left him until such 
time as I could have him with me again. My 
friends did all they could to comfort him the 
day I left, but it was a hard parting for us both. 
From then on I could have him with me only for 
short periods, and finally, feeling it cruel to keep 
his joyous nature confined in the city, I sent 
him to a friend who loved dogs and lived on a 
farm. From the first he seemed happy there in 
the companionship of the children. I saw him 
at intervals, and, although there was always a 
joyous reunion when I came he allowed me to 
go without the violent demonstrations of grief 
of our former partings. 

No one, I think, who has ever had a dog for 
a friend but will agree with Galsworthy, when he 
says, in that wonderful study of his dog, en- 


titled “Memories,” which will live, not on!y 
as an exquisite bit of English, but for its syim- 
pathetic interpretation of dog nature and the 
subtle relation between the dog and his master, 
and which might fittingly be called ‘The Idy'l 
of the Dog” :— 

“Not the least hard thing to bear when they 
go from us, these quiet friends, is that they 
carry away with them so many years of our owa 
lives. Yet, if they find warmth therein, who 
would grudge them those years that they have 
so guarded? Nothing else can they take io 
lie upon with outstretched paws, and chin pressed 
to the ground; and, whatever they take, be 
sure they have deserved.” 

Something of this I felt on that sad day when 
news came that the merry little creature, whose 
devotion and comradeship had been woven into 
the fabric of my life, had been instantly killed 
by an automobile. 

I for one agree with Galsworthy’s summing 
up when he says, “‘ That if we have spirits that 
perish — they have. If we know after our de- 
parture, who we were—they do. No one, I 
think, who really longs for truth, can ever 
glibly say which it shall be for dog and man — 
persistence or extinction of our consciousness. 
There is but one thing certain — the childish- 
ness of fretting over that eternal question. 
Whichever it be, it must be right, the only 
possible thing.” 


THE DOG 


HE dog has long been a mystery to us. 

Why does he of all animals desert his own 
kind and attach himself to man, and this not 
in any one country or at any particular period 
or time? 

From the earliest prehistoric ages where 
traces have been found of man there also have 
been signs that he has been accompanied by 
his dog, and it is the same in all parts of the 
globe, from the North to the South Pole. 

Creatures so different as the tiny griffon, 
whom you can hold in the palm of your hand, 
and the huge boar-hound, four feet high, have 
this same characteristic, that they live with 
man and adopt him as their master or god. 
We think there must be some meaning, un- 
known to us, behind this, and we have sometimes 
wondered whether it may be that the soul of 
the dog may need communion with the human 
soul in order to forward its development and 
work out its destiny. 

But lately we have wondered whether it may 
not be the other way about — whether the dog 
is not there in order that men, with their temp- 
tation to forget all else in their material lives, 
may not always have before them an example 
of unselfish devotion, boundless love, and un- 
swerving faith. 

Ernest BELL, in The Animals’ Friend 


DON’T FORGET 


1. Don’t forget that your horse works much 
harder than you do, and treat him accordingly. 

2. Don’t forget these hot summer days that 
he is doing his very best to pull your heavy 
loads over the heated, slippery pavements. 
Make it as easy for him as you can. 

3. Don’t forget that he’s a loyal, willing 
friend who is helping you earn your weekly 
wage! Treat him as such. 

4. Don’t overload your team! Take all the 
short cuts you can—see that your horse is 
properly shod and frequently watered! 

BE GOOD TO YOUR HORSE — HE 

DESERVES IT! 


— 
| 
| 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


AS TO DOCKING HORSES 


To the Editor: 


‘YXHE writer has read Our Dumb Animals 
{Leach month with a great deal of interest, 
and while I do not wholly agree with you on 
some subjects, there is one on which I think 
you cannot say too much, namely, that of 
docking horses. It would seem as_ though 
enough has been said about this inhumane 
practice to put it out of fashion for all time, 
but we notice that it is still in vogue and that 
a good many of the fashionable horse shows are 
offering classes for docked horses exclusively. 
It is not my purpose at this time to go into the 
details of this brutal practice any more than to 
say that docking consists of severing the end 
of the spinal cord; the bones of the tail are cut 
through; the raw stump seared with a red hot 
iron to stop the bleeding; and that, in addition 
to this, the cords which control the tail are 
nicked and shortened to compel the horse to 
carry the tail in an upright position. 

Docking is prohibited by law in many States, 
but that the practice goes on in spite of the law 
is proven by the large number of docked horses 
in evidence at the horse shows. If the horse 
shows would prohibit all docked entries from 
showing, and if we could have a few of these 
law-breakers brought up before a court and given 
a good stiff fine, or, better yet, a jail sentence, 
it would do much to discourage the brutal 
practice. Harry K. Wuirtrep, 

Associate Editor, Spirit of the West, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, during the last 
eighteen months, has secured four convictions 
for docking horses. — Editor’s note. 


EULOGY ON THE HORSE 


N an eloquent tribute to the horse, written 

by that active friend of animals, Mr. George 
Foster Howell of Brooklyn, New York, and 
published in a recent issue of the Ledger-Dis- 
patch, Norfolk, Virginia, occur these pertinent 
paragraphs: 

“On the battlefield the horse faces the enemy 
as bravely as the most heroic soldier that ever 
carried a bayonet, and when shot and shell 
tear and rend his powerful body he gives up his 
life for man without a whimper — he utters 
only the groan of the dumb and speechless. It 
was he who delighted the hearts of kings, 
princes, and potentates. He is the useful ser- 
vitor not only of royalty but of the humblest 
human creature, be he peasant or even peddler. 

“One torment of the horse’s life is the average 
thoughtlessly cruel boy who drives the grocery 
wagon. The youth no sooner jumps on the 
wagon than the reins are given a hard, sharp 
slap on the horse’s back and he is kept going at 
high speed. When he wants to stop he hauls 
up the lines so suddenly and so violently as to 
almost pull the animal down on its haunches. 
Many of these irresponsible youths beat the 
horse with the whip, and the welts thus made 
are always silent witnesses of the boy’s cruel 
nature, but the groceryman is too busy to know 
or to care what happens to his horse, so long as 
he can sell groceries and deliver the goods. 

“In dealing with the horse, let us put ourselves 
in his place. Let us practise the golden rule. 
Suppose you were the horse and the horse the 
man, how would you like the horse to treat you? 
Answer that question honestly and the whole 
problem of justice and mercy to the horse and 
to all other animals is instantly solved satis- 
factorily.” 


“BRUCE,” PET OF BRENHAM, TEXAS, WHO 

SENT ONE DOLLAR FOR “SOME OLD DOG” 

AT THE ANGELL HOSPITAL. HE IS OWNED 
BY MRS. C. B. SHEPARD 


KINDNESS TO DEER IN IDAHO 
BY JOHN CHAMBERS 


HE deep snow on the divides between the 

rivers of Idaho sometimes attains to the 
height of thirteen or fourteen feet on top of 
the divides, thus driving all game, and espe- 
cially the deer, to the lower regions, causing 
them to trample the snow in certain paths, or 
in places where these deer can obtain moss 
grass or the branches of trees. During the 
winter and spring just passed the snow was 
extremely deep, and as it attained a greater depth 
the innocent animals were compelled to come 
nearer and nearer the rivers and civilization. 

It so happened that a rich sawmill man who 
had befriended them, fed a few of them some 
hay. Word seemed to spread among them that 
here was protection and feed. A rancher, in 
cutting some wood, observed some deer within a 
few rods of him eating the boughs and buds of 
the tree on which he was working. On trying 
to scare one he observed that it was in a starved 
condition. He allowed it to eat with his 
cattle, but as others came he was obliged to 
protect his stock by giving them the hay he 
had harvested for them. However, he aroused 
the sympathy of the townspeople of St. Maries 
and soom loads of alfalfa were being sent to 
relieve the deer from starvation. Men were 
posted to keep the dogs and marauders from 
killing and disturbing them. In a district con- 
taining about twenty-four to thirty square 
miles, it was estimated that there were from 
two hundred to three hundred deer. As the 
game is fast disappearing in this country this 
is written in hopes that some Eastern lawmakers 
may have the true light and, if the time ever 
comes that’ they may assist in protecting 
game, they will do so without a feeling of fear 
from the Western people. 


I MOVED into a new neighborhood,” writes 
a correspondent, “‘and in summer put out a 
pan of water in my yard for birds. There was 
no other and even the dogs and cats of the 
neighbors came to drink all the season. The 
next summer a dozen pans of water quietly 
appeared in various lots throughout the block.” 


GREAT RELIGIOUS REVIVAL IN FRANCE 


BY EDW. FOX SAINSBURY 


HE. war has not been all evil. Its horrors, 

crimes, cruelties, its terrible hosts of 
death, its hundreds, nay thousands of millions 
of lost treasure, its demoralizing influence on 
civilian and soldier, all these evils have a 
counterpart in the heroism, self-sacrifice, pure 
patriotism and unselfishness which have been 
so conspicuous, and which, when peace once 
more blesses the world, will, we believe, bear 
good fruit. 

It is only natural that religion should be 
effected in a very large measure while practically 
the whole manhood of France has been for 
over two and a half years in death grips with 
the enemy. The “Poilu,’’ the hero and pride 
of his country, has in the trenches had time to 
think and reconsider his former attitude towards 
the religion he once flaunted. Beginning by 
doubting the justness of his former views, and 
coming in touch with the men for whom he 
formerly professed contempt, often even hatred, 
his doubts have become conviction and today 
he frankly admits his error. The ‘“Clericals” 
no longer are his pet aversion. The “Poilu” 
has found in them good clean living comrades, 
always ready to help, always at hand to speed 
him on his way to a Heaven he formerly disbe- 
lieved in. He has long since seen the folly of 
attributing to the Clericals, his former Arch- 
Enemies, an imagined conspiracy to rob him of 
his freedom, to hold the masses in thraldom by 
preaching a religion he once believed to be an 
impossible fable unworthy of credence. 

Although France has had its periods of unbe- 
lief, when we say France we mean a considerable 
portion of its people, for religion never dies, 
though for a time eclipsed. A remarkable fact 
tending to show the return of faith in “La 
Grande Nation,” as it once proudly proclaimed 
itself to be, is, that twelve years ago the minis- 
try of that day consisted of some fifteen mem- 
bers, eleven of whom were declared agnostics, 
three figured as Catholics, but one was a “: preach- 
ing” Catholic. Today the greater number of 
the present ministry are not only good Catholics 
but practising ones. In the Army it is the same. 
Distinguished generals set an example by ob- 
serving their religious duties and giving op- 
portunities for their men to do so. In all ranks 
men are no longer ashamed to be seen going 
to mass as they formerly were. Nowadays men 
crowd round their priests when Divine help is 
sought. 

In this terrible struggle the priest has dis- 
played a spirit of fraternity,—a self-sacrificing 
heroism beyond all praise, beyond all belief. 

When General Joffre wanted men to carry 
out a difficult and dangerous mission at the 
front he said: “I generally employ priests.” 
Over two thousand of these devoted men have 
given their lives in witness to that love of God 
and country. 

From end to end of France religion has be- 
come sacred. A new and purified race will 
emerge from all the orgies of blood that have 
stricken the dear Motherland. That so gifted 
a people as the French should once more em- 
brace the faith they had in a great measure 
abandoned, and the spectacle of crowded 
churches filled, as we know, to the very doors, 
is a comforting fact from which legitimate 
hope of a better future for the nation is 
permissible. 

March 29, 1917. 


Blessed are the merciful. 
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FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station, Boston. We do not 
wish to consider manuscripts of over 800 words in length. 


TO OUR READERS 


ANY of our readers will doubtless notice 

that Our Dumb Animals has been some- 

what reduced in size. This has been made 

necessary by the great increase in the price 

of paper. While the expenses connected with 

the printing and presswork have steadily ad- 

vanced, the large addition in cost to the Society 

is due to an actual doubling of the price we 
have been obliged to pay for paper. 

The Directors, after careful consideration, 
decided that the change should be made. They 
- believed, in the present crisis, that all the 
friends of the Society would wholly justify them 
in saving for the cause we serve the more than 
$3000 annually that the slight reduction would 
effect. Our hope is that with a return to normal 
conditions the magazine can be put back upon 
the former basis. 


ONE OF OUR FOLLIES 


ILLING something like 8,000,000 calves 

a year is one of them. The most of these 
are under three weeks old. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of them are under one week old. We 
have contended against this wretched traffic 
for years on the ground of the sufferings endured 
by these helpless little creatures in transit and 
at the slaughter-houses. It looks at last as 
though, on the ground of economy, to conserve 
the meat supply of the country the nation 
would some day have sense enough to stop the 
shameful waste. A bill has been introduced 
into Congress to prohibit the slaughter of any 
calf under two years of age. The New York 
Herald says, editorially: 

Residents of cities who complain of the high 
prices of meats, a condition that has existed 
since long before the war, are not guiltless in 
the matter. They insist on demanding veal 
from their butchers, and in order to supply 
this demand for a succulent, young meat, mil- 
lions of calves, weighing from 100 to 150 pounds 
each, must be slaughtered. If these animals 
were permitted to live two years instead of a 
month or six weeks, they would weigh from 
1000 to 1500 pounds and the shortage in the 
national meat supply would be less acute. . . . 
The conservation of young livestock, which 
means the increase in the country’s meat sup- 
ply and in the enrichment of the soil that is 
called on to produce the grain and vegetable 
supplies, is an economic necessity that shrieks 
its importance every time the price of meat 
rises a fraction of a cent. 


OUR FARM 


HE splendid gift to the Society by Mrs. 
David Nevins of the beautiful Rest Home 
for Horses carried with it the gift of all the 
farming implements. This makes it possible 
for us this year at least to make the farm serve 
a double purpose. We shall not only be able, if 
the season prove favorable, to raise enough hay 
and carrots to take us through next winter, and 
sufficient oats and corn for green fodder during 
the dry months of this summer, but we are 
planting several acres of potatoes besides. So 
we shall hope to do our share toward increasing 
the nation’s food supply. Mrs. Nevins has 
most generously provided us this spring with 
our corn, oats, and carrot seed, and had the 
plowing, harrowing, and seeding done. This 
was certainly adding kindness to kindness. 
When the Committee visited the farm last 
month it seemed to them as if it could not have 
been better suited to the purpose for which it 
was given us. The land is rolling, well fertilized, 
well fenced, and with plenty of water in all the 
pastures. It is not only beautiful for situation 
but beautiful in itself. 


THE MICROBE MANIA 


HE Idaho Statesman says, in an editorial, 

that the corresponding secretary of the 
Woman’s Sanitary League of a neighboring 
town seeks its assistance in securing a law 
which shall compel small children to wear 
constantly antiseptic gloves. One is inclined 
to think, at first, that either this corresponding 
secretary, or the editor, or both, are indulging 
in a little humor. The corresponding secretary, 
however, is very deeply concerned. It’s the 
dreadful fear of a germ getting into children’s 
mouths from their hands. The editor deals very 
kindly with his “germ-obsessed”’ correspondent 
whose sense of humor, we fear, will hardly be 
sufficient to permit her to see the smile on his 
face while he was writing. 


FUNDS FOR FOREIGN WORK 


HE doors opening in China and Japan 

through which our humane education 
work has entered suggest other opportunities 
no less inviting. Missionary organizations 
cheerfully codperate with us. If we had the 
money there is no limit to what might be ac- 
complished. We do not believe the East is as 
cruel as the West, but in both the East and 
West lack of thought is responsible for a vast 
deal of animal suffering. Contributions to this 
fund are greatly needed. 


A VISIT TO PROVIDENCE 


HE President accepted, during ‘*Be Kind 
to Animals Week,” an invitation to 
speak to the pupils in the Rhode Island State 
Normal School. It proved an exceedingly in- 
teresting occasion to him at least. The oppor- 
tunity to talk to nearly 300 future teachers on 
the subject of humane education was something 
to be prized. 


LITTLE IRENE marched into the room 
breathless. 


*O mother, don’t scold me for being late for 
supper, because I’ve had such a disappoint- 
ment,” she said. “‘A horse fell down and they 
said they were going to send for a horse doctor, 
so I waited and waited, and what do you think? 
It wasn’t a horse doctor at all. It was only a 


” 


man. 


HUMANE SUNDAY IN MASSACHUSETTS 


ROM the immediate reports at hand, it is 

safe to say that Humane Sunday, April 22, 

was probably more generally observed in Mass::- 

chusetts this season than in either of the two 
previous years since it was instituted. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals sent out hundreds of 
letters requesting ministers of all denominations 
either to preach on the general theme of kind- 
ness to the weak and defenseless, or on the claims 
of the animal world upon us, and offered to 
send a generous supply of suitable literature 
free to those interested to write for it. Many 
clergymen responded. 

Lantern slides from the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. were used by Rev. George W. Owen 
of the First Congregational Church, Hyde 
Park; Rev. L. M. Powers of the Universalist 
Church, Gloucester; and Rev. Edward T. Ford 
of the Congregational Church, East Weymouth. 
In Boston Miss Louise H. Guyol gave a stere- 
opticon address at the Barnard Memorial, 
Warrenton Street, at 4 o’clock, and Guy Richard- 
son, secretary of the Society, spoke on “ Man, 
the Animal’s God,” at the First M. E. Church, 
Jamaica Plain, in the evening. 

Among the features in Massachusetts was a 
union service in Hudson, at which Rey. Harold 
L. Pickett delivered the address. Other clergy- 
men in the State who observed the day include 
the Rev. C. W. Dunham, South Boston; Rey. 
Philip King, Dorchester; Rev. Francis W. 
Sprague and Rey. Merrill C. Ward, Jamaica 
Plain; Rev. Otto Lyding, Dorchester Center; 
G. S. S. Kuplin, Cambridge; Rev. Edwin 
Pressey, Belmont; Rev. E. N. Barney, Med- 
ford; Rey. I. S. Macduff, Canton; Rev. H. K. 
Bartow, Cohasset; Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, 
Marblehead; Rev. W. J. Day, Winthrop: 
Rev. George A. Merrill, Taunton; Rev. Charles 
B. Ames, Groton; Rev. F. N. Merriam, New- 
buryport; Rev. C. H. Howe, Framingham; 
Rev. Arthur L. Fenderson, Wareham; Rev. 
W. P. Richardson, East Brookfield; Rev. 
Frank N. Merrick, Danvers; Rev. John A. 
Hawley, Amherst; Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, 
Bernardston; Rev. F. L. Stacy, Colerain; 
Rev. Charles E. Sawtelle, Needham; Rev. 
Charles J. Jones, Worcester; Rev. James 
Bancroft, Lowell; Rev. R. B. Lisle, Hampden; 
Rey. Edward P. Berry, Springfield; Rev. 
Hazel 1. Kirk, East Orleans; Rev. C. A. Hender- 
son, Hopedale; Rev. F. C. Hopkins, Worcester; 
Rey. H. A. Barker, Lowell; Rev. E. Lawrence 
Hamilton, Hudson; Rev. A. E. Worman, 
Attleboro; Rev. F. B. Crandall, Ayer; Rev. 
Lewis G. Spooner, Deerfield; Rev. H. S. Put- 
nam, Marlboro; Rev. David B. Matthews, 
Brockton; Rev. Henri Sentner, Worcester; Rev. 
Herbert L. Rickard, Marlboro; Rev. Arthur B. 
Papineau, Maynard; Rev. W. F. Skerrye, 
Templeton; Rev. A. F. Earle, Methuen; Rev. 
J. S. Moulton, Stow; Rev. Frank L. Briggs, 
Indian Orchard; Rev. A. Wiswell, Uxbridge; 
Rev. Lewis H. Buckshorn, Westford; Rev. L. 
Weston Atwood, Abington; Rey. S. G. Palmer, 
Dighton; Rey. Albert S. Hawkes, Worcester; 
Rev. Allan H. Bissell, Hingham: Rev. A. P. 
Reccord, Springfield; Rev. Homer E. Moore, 
West Medway; Rev. Nathan H. Gist, Webster; 
Rey. G. S. Fiske, East Boston. 


. . 


Dip you “do your bit” for “Be Kind to 
Animals Week” and Humane Sunday? 
Whether you did or did not, you have the oppor- 
tunity to prevent cruelty to animals every day 
in the year. Do it now! 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated .................. 117 
Animals examined .................. 4099 
Number of prosecutions ............. 26 
Number of convictions ......:....... 21 
Horses taken from work............. 171 
Horses humanely destroyed ......... 98 
Small animals humanely destroyed... 276 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined .................. 18,560 


Cattle, swine, and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges be- 
quests of $976.64 from a Massachusetts friend, 
$958.55 (balance) from the Samuel E. Sawyer 
estate, and $100 from Abbie E. Day of Ux- 
bridge. It has received gifts of $500 from 
Mrs. L. N. K.; $100 from B. B. C.; $64 from 
Mrs. M. B. C. for flag and pole; $25 each from 
Miss E. F. M. and Miss E. F. K.; and $20 
each from H. W. W., Miss B. H., and Miss 
M. A. C.; and $1061.67, interest. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
will of Nellie M. Simpson of Lawrence. 

The American Humane Education Society 
acknowledges bequests of $950 from Miss 
Emma T. Kieselhorst of St. Louis, Missouri; 
and $360.26 from Mrs. Sarah Nelson Carter 
of Andover, Massachusetts. It has received 
$163.13 from a Rhode Island friend, $67.59 
from the Wyoming Humane Society, $29.92 
from the Rhode Island Humane Education 
Society, $29 from T. A. B., and $20.65 from a 
co-worker for the distribution of humane litera- 
ture; and $58.91, interest. 

Boston, May 8, 1917. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone Brookline 6100 | 
F. J. FLANAGAN, m.p.c., v.s. 
Chief Veterinarian 


| 
H. F. DAILEY, Resident 
J. G. M. DeVITA, v.m.p. Assistants 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. | 
| C. A. BOUTELLE, p.v.s. Vel 
| T. B. McDONALD, p.v.s. | 


Treatment for sick or injured animals. 
FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 


nesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 
from 11 to 1. 


Pet-dog Boarding Department 
Under direct oversight of the Doctors of 
the Hospital 


Address 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
Telephone, Brookline 6100 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR APRIL 


66 

Operations .......... 132 

Free Dispensary 

Rabbits. -......... 4 
Hospital cases since opening, 

March ...... 5560 

Free Dispensary cases ..... 7196 


PRESIDENT Francis H. Rowley _ repre- 
sented the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and de- 
livered an address at the dedicatory exercises 
of the new building of the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 922- 
24 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Friday 
evening, May 11. 


THE Massachusetts S. P. C. A., on May 4, 
paid a reward of five dollars to F. C. Knittel, 
Blandford, for presenting evidence in the West- 
field court by which a man was convicted and 
fined for shooting a robin. 


LECTURES IN MASSACHUSETTS 


LLUSTRATED addresses by Miss Louise 

H. Guyol, State organizer of the American 
Humane Education Society, have been de- 
livered recently in Boston and vicinity, as fol- 
lows: February 2, Trade School, Boston; 
February 7, First Congregational Church, 
Braintree; February 13, Home and School 
Association, Horace Mann School, Everett; 
February 14, Ladies Aid Society, St. Paul’s 
Church, Lynn; February 15, Roxbury Boy’s 
Club; February 16, Franklin School, also Home 
and School Association, Everett; March 29, 
First Baptist Church, North Scituate; March 31, 
Public Library (story telling hour), Lynn; 
April 11, Home and School Association, Adams 
School, Everett; April 22, Barnard Memorial, 
Boston. 


THE GROCER’S HORSE 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


ALONG the busy street with patient tread 
From house to house he wends his weary way. 
Faithful, obedient to the slightest touch 

Of gentle hand or kindly urging word. 

And yet a jerking rein, er stinging lash 

Tell that a thoughtless boy upon the seat 
Behind him is a despot whose proud aim 

Is to show others what a boy can do 

With a poor brute when given power and will. 
The horse’s master treals him as a friend, 
Pets him, perchance, and yet, mayhap, ignores 
The fact that boys*are often free with whip 
And jerking reins: — too free, alas, and so 
The poor beast finds his lot is one of woe; 
Since he must e’en obey the hand that guides 
*Tis not his master who behind him rides, 
But just a boy, thoughtless, yet not unkind. 
Were he but told a horse will ever mind 

A gentle word bestowed with fond caress, 


‘Would he thus err by wanton carelessness? 


MAYOR HOLMES, OF WORCESTER 


E were very glad to learn of the active 

participation of Mayor Pehr G. Holmes 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, in the ‘Be Kind 
to Animals Week”’ celebration. Mayor Holmes 
was one of many prominent speakers who 
visited the schools of Worcester and talked to 
the pupils, on Friday, April 20. He addressed 
four different schools, in each of which he was 
enthusiastically received. 

Among many other good things the Mayor 
said: “It is the duty of everyone to be kind to 
animals. I feel that the teachings of this 
humane week will do much to dispel ignorance. 
Some splendid literature setting forth the 
principles of kindness to. animals has been put 
out this week. I commend the instructions 
and suggestions given to your earnest considera- 
tion, and urge upon you the great good you can 
do by telling others and giving it the widest 
circulation.” 


WANTS “OUR DUMB ANIMALS” IN 
EVERY SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY 


HE managing editor of the Daily Sentinel, 
Grand Junction, Colorado, Mr. Walter 
Walker, writes us under date of April 21: 


“T have for several years read with interest 
your magazine and frequently reproduced stories 
from it, giving proper credit. I believe it is 
one of the most interesting and helpful maga- 
zines in the country, and I have often thought 
what a great thing it would be if a copy of Our 
Dumb Animals could be placed regularly in the 
hands of every pupil in the American public 
schools.” 


IN normal times thousands of animals, espe- 
cially horses, are underfed. As hay and grain 
become scarcer and higher-priced, it behooves 
every humane society and every humane person 
to use extra vigilance to see that horses are 
properly fed. 


THE little inside clothesline reel, by mail, 
25 cents; thirty feet of line; rolls into one-by- 
three inches of wall space; always clean; al- 
ways ready for use. 

Address, as heretofore, 

Mrs. Estelle Tyler Warner, 

386 Washington Street, 

Brookline, 

Massachusetts. 
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Gtory TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERcY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 
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American Dumane 
Education Societp 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
P. O. Address, Back Bay Station 
For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see inside cover. Checks should be made 
payable to the Treasurer. 
Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
Trustees of Permanent Funds 
ALFRED BowpiITcH LauRENCE Minot 
Tuomas NELSON PERKINS 


Foreign 
Nicasia Zulaica Chili 


Mrs. Jeannette Ryder ; Cuba 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury France 
William B. Allison Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian KGhler ... Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé . Japan 
Edward C. Butler Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning Turkey 
Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des 

Bands of Mercy en Europe Switzerland 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. Dixon, Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Seattle, Washington 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee, Savannah, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Mary Harrold, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


MEDALS TO GOVERNOR AND MAYOR 


O Governor James E. Ferguson of Texas, 

who, on April 18, issued a proclamation in 
behalf of Humane Sunday, April 22, 1917, and 
to Mayor L. C. Wharton of Union, South 
Carolina, who, on March 26, issued a proclama- 
tion in behalf of Be Kind to Animals wor, 
April 16 to 21, and Humane Sunday, April 22, 
the American Humane Education Society has 
sent its official medal, ‘‘Awarded for Human- 
ity,” as indication of its appreciation of these 
acts and approval of these splendid examples 
for other governors and mayors to follow. 


DaILy newspaper publicity every day in the 
year will help the humane cause wonderfully. 


MAKE sure that your horse has every day 
pure, fresh water, such as you would be willing 
to drink yourself. 


NEW LEGISLATION IN MAINE 


E_ heartily congratulate the Maine State 

Humane Education Society, recently 
organized under the able presidency of Mrs. 
S. A. Stevens, in having carried through the 
1917 session of the legislature two important 
bills, one of which adopts “the old horse” law 
of Massachusetts, prohibiting the sale of old 
and incapacitated horses; and the other so 
amends the school statutes as to make humane 
education compulsory for one-half hour of each 
week. The text of the bills reads: 


Chapter 159 


An Act prohibiting the sale of diseased or 
disabled horses. 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son holding an auctioneer’s license to receive 
or offer for sale or to sell at public auction, or 
for any person to sell at private sale, any horse 
which by reason of debility, disease or lameness 
or for other cause, could not be worked in this 
State without violating the laws against cruelty 
to animals, but this section shall not be con- 
strued to prohibit the sale to, and the purchase 
of animals by, humane societies incorporated 
under the laws of this State for the purpose of 
humanely killing the same. 

Section 2. Any licensed auctioneer violating 
any provision of this act shall forfeit his license, 
and any person violating any provision of this 
act shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
five nor more than one hundred dollars, or by 
imprisonment for not more than six months. — 
(Approved April 3, 1917.) 


Chapter 228 


An Act relating to teaching in the public 
schools the principles of kindness toward 
birds and animals. 

Section one hundred and eight of Chapter 
sixteen of the Revised Statutes is hereby 
amended by striking out all of said section 
after the word “than” in the fourteenth line 
thereof, and inserting in place thereof the words 
‘one-half hour of each week of the school term, 
to teaching to the children under their charge, 
in correlation with other studies of the school 
curriculum, the great principles of humanity as 
illustrated by kindness to birds and animals 
and regard for all factors which contribute to 
the well-being of man,” so that said section 
shall read as follows: 

Section 108. The presidents, professors and 
tutors of colleges, the preceptors and teachers 
of academies, and all other instructors of youth, 
in public or private institutions, shall use their 
best endeavors to impress on the minds of the 
children and youth committed to their care 
and instructions, the principles of morality and 
justice, and a sacred regard for truth; love of 
country, humanity and a universal benevolence; 
sobriety, industry and frugality; chastity, 
moderation and temperance; and all other 
virtues which ornament human society; and 
to lead those under their care, as their ages 
and capacities admit, into a particular under- 
standing of the tendency of such virtues to pre- 
serve and perfect a republican constitution, 
secure the blessings of liberty, and to promote 
their future happiness; and the tendency of 
the opposite vices, to slavery, degradation and 
ruin; all teachers in the public schools of the 
State shall devote not less than one-half hour 
of each week of the school term, to teaching to 
the children under their charge, in correlation 
with other studies of the school curriculum, the 
great principles of humanity as illustrated by 
kindness to birds and animals and regard for 
all factors which contribute to the well-being 
of man.” — (Approved April 7, 1917.) 


MY EXPERIENCE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


BY ELLA A. MARYOTT 


(Miss Maryott, for years one of the Society's most ef- 
ficient organizers ‘of Bands of Mercy in the public schools 
of Massachusetts, has Pa at our request, the fol- 
lowing, which we publish for the benefit of all engage‘ in 
similar work. — Editor’s note.) 

N reply to the question as to how humane 

workers in the schools may best make their 
efforts count, the following suggestions are 
offered: 

The talks should, of course, be adapted to the 
different grades and communities. In the 
primary grades they should be very simple, 
chiefly about the children’s pets, their helpless- 
ness and helpfulness and the care that should 
be given them. The need of protecting the 
little animals with which the children come in 
daily contact, such as toads, squirrels, and birds, 
should be emphasized. 

Pictures, held before the children while talk- 
ing, appeal to them. These should be large 
enough to be plainly seen across a schoolroom 
and mounted in uniform size. 

Little stories help impress some truths. 

Suggestions of things the boys and girls can 
do, in story form or otherwise, set them think- 
ing and keep their minds at work. 

Ten or fifteen minutes is long enough to talk 
in the primary grades. 

In the grammar grades a little more time is 
allowed and more may be brought out; for 
example, something of the work of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cuelty to Animals and the 
American Humane Education Society, the rights 
of animals, their usefulness and economic 
value, and above all, the influence upon the 
character of kindness to them in developing 
better men and women and better and happier 
communities. 

They may be told of the Band of Mercy, 
how it was started, its pledge, and of the influ- 
ence that the 4,000,000 boys and girls in the 
organization are having. 

An appeal may be made for their codpera- 
tion. It will meet with a hearty response. 

Suggestions may be made to the teachers 
that the pledge be put upon the blackboard 
or repeated occasionally; that Our Dumb 
Animals, which is sent to each room, be left 
where the pupils may have access to it and 
that, if possible, its use be correlated with other 
work, especially in composition or language 
periods. 

In cities where the schools have stereopticon 
outfits, lantern slides may be used to good 
advantage. 

Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President of the 
American Humane Education Society, says: 
“To reach that within the child which can be 
moved, to feel the attractive power of justice 
and kindness and the repelling character of 
injustice and cruelty, until the child actually 
wants to do the noble thing and does it — that 
is the ultimate goal of the teacher.” 

That, too, should be the aim of the humane 
workers in the schools. 


ONE MONTH’S WORK 


UR. colored field worker in Texas, the 

Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, reports that 
during March he organized 104 Bands of 
Mercy, with 7396 members, and was instru- 
mental in instituting two new branch humane 
societies. He traveled nearly 1000 miles, 
delivered 70 addresses, preached four sermons, 
visited 25 schools and four Sunday-schools, 
and distributed over 2000 pieces of humane 
literature. 
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THE HORSES OF YELLOWSTONE 


BY G. W. TUTTLE 


{It is reported that the automobile will supplant the 
horse in Yellowstone Park this season, and that the horses 
will be disposed of at fancy prices to the warring nations 
of Europe. sf 

WOE to the horses of Yellowstone! 

Great is the lust of gold 

In the breasts of men! Fancy the price; 
But fearful the fate that awaits them! 

No more will the peace of the mountains, 
And glory of canyon be theirs. 

The quiet of morning! The voices of tourists 
That fell on their ears as they toiled! 

They will leave the wonders of God 

For shambles of men. 


Broken, and feeble, and maimed! 
Wounded, and dying, and dead! 

They will drift back from the hell of war 
As driftwood floats up from the sea. 


After all, what's a horse, when men 

Are broken, and wounded, and maimed? 
Lives counted no more than a leaf 

That flutters to ground when the frost 
Of chill autumn is here! 


Yes, what’s a man? What are men? 

Grist for the millstones of war? ; 
Food for powder? A meal for the vultures? 
A man with a living soul! 

Ask the King, or the Czar, or the Kaiser, 
The value of man. 


The insatiable monster of war, 
Has spewed from his terrible maw, 
Crippled, and maimed, and blind, 
The bravest and best! \ 
The fine grain of the nations ‘ 
Poured out like chaff! 

What to this monster today 

Are horses of Yellowstone? 


HUMANE EDUCATION NOW COMPUL- 
SORY IN NEW YORK STATE 


OVERNOR WHITMAN of New York 

has signed the humane education bill 
introduced by Senator Murphy. It provides 
that all elementary schools in the Empire State 
shall give instruction in the humane treatment 
of animals and birds. Such instruction shall 
be for such period of time each week as may be 
directed by the board of regents and may be 
joined with work in literature, reading, language, 
and nature study. 

A school district shall not be entitled to 
participate in the public school money if the 
instruction required in the bill is not complied 
with. The commissioner of education is, fur- 
thermore, directed to place the consideration 
of the humane treatment of animals and birds 
in the program of teachers’ institutes. 

The bill originated with the New York State 
humane education committee, of which Mrs. 
H. Clay Preston of Buffalo is secretary. During 
its progress in the legislature this bill received 
approval from educators in many States and 
from a large number of superintendents of 
schools in the cities of New York and humane 
organizations. 

Miss Margaret F. Rochester, chairman of 
the education committee of the Erie County 
S. P. C. A., Buffalo, was active in its support. 


Ir you have not perfected plans for more 
street fountains for horses and smaller animals, 
start now. 


MASHALLA, ARAB PONY, BRED AT POWELTON FARM, NEWBURGH, N. Y., AND 
NOW OWNED BY WM. R. BROWN, BERLIN, N. H. 


OLD HORSE SAVES MATE FROM DEATH 


Arcus Pus.isHine Co., 
Salt Lake City, March 30, 1917. 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 
LD Nell is a dear friend of all who know 
her. She may be twenty-five years old — 
we have no record, except since our ownership 
of about six years, but if real energy and “‘get- 
there-a-tiveness” are any indication of “age,” 
Nell is no more than eight and is of super- 
intelligence coupled with real friendliness for 
those who show her kindness. 

We all love old Nell. Bess is her partner in 
daily toil. We know that Bess is eight years 
old —a dark brown mare of slow-going ten- 
dencies. Nell, on the other hand, is of aristo- 
cratic gray, with noble carriage. Recently 
Nell and Bess have been employed on the 
farm—a dry farming tract in the hills about 
twenty miles southwest of Salt Lake City. 
where the snow and wind have ample chance 
to pile huge drifts in the ravines and hollows. 
Last winter we had a lot of extra snow and Old 
Boreas was also busy. The incident that in- 
spires this letter to you is covered in the enclosed 
from our man in charge on the farm, and is to 
be relied upon as the actual truth. 

Yours truly, 


D. P. Fett. 
The enclosure follows: 


Barneys Canyon, 3, 19, °17. 
Dear Mr. Gray: — 

I am writing tonight to let you know what 
happened about an hour ago. Old Nell came 
in without Bess and whinnied and turned 
back. I was eating supper at the time and 
when I got through I put on my boots and went 
out and followed her. When I got over the 
ridge beyond the red rock, Old Nell was coming 
back; but when she saw me she whinnied again 
and turned around and went back. I followed 


her and found Bess in a snow-drift and Nell 
was standing there nosing her. . . . I got Bess 
out and had to go through the north field to 
get them home again and in the barn. This 
may sound “‘fishy,” but it is true. 

Yours, as ever, 


F. B. Hutsn. 


FAITHFUL ARMY HORSE HONORED 


OXHALL, Faithful Army Horse, Died 
January 10, 1916, at the age of 38.” This 
is the mark on a tombstone that has been erected 
at Fort Sam Houston in Texas, and it tells in 
few words the long, faithful record of one of 
God’s noblest animals, and the affection in 
which he had enshrined himself among the men 
of the fort. 

In 1889 he was purchased for the army, and 
thereafter for twenty-four years he was in active 
service in various artillery batteries. He served 
in Cuba and later made a one-thousand-mile 
march with his regiment. In 1913 Secretary 
Garrison placed him on the retired list — the 
only animal ever so treated. 

During the later years of Foxhall’s service 
his duties were to haul supplies from the quarter- 
master’s storehouses to the bread kitchen. He 
made these rounds without a driver. He would 
go with a written requisition, back up to the 
different storehouses, get his supplies and bring 
them back to the kitchen, being always re- 
warded at the bakery with a small loaf of 
bread. He never tired of the duties of the post 
life, and was the pride of the soldiers. 

John Wesley expressed the fervent belief that 
he would see his faithful white mare again in 
heaven. — The Christian Herald 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
tial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 
viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 
stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 
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MINNIE 


BY LOUELLA C. POOLE 


[Policemen at the old New York headquarters recently 
had set for them a fine example of heroism when the cat at 
the station gave up her life to save her five kittens. ] 


THE night was cold; from out the north 
Old Boreas whistled shrill and loud: 
The eaves were hung with icicles, 
Etched were the panes, a snowy shroud 
Enveloped all the earth. 


“The boys will feel the cold tonight,” 
Said Tom, the station engineer, 
And threw fresh fuel on the fire, 
And shook the grate, yet failed to hear 
Faint cries of deep distress. 


But mother, ears are ever keen, 
And mother love is e’er alert; 
Beneath the dropping coals of fire, 
Unmindful of the fearful hurt, 

Dashed Minnie, station cat, 


To where, below the boilers warm, 
Her kittens, one by one, she'd stowed; 
For little did she know, poor puss, 
The danger of such strange abode 
That bitter winter night. 


Then out she rushed: within her grip 
One of her litter, singed, forlorn: 
Again, and yet again returned, 
Until to safely she had borne 
Her family of five! 


But oh, what of that mother brave? 
Alas, alas, her soft gray fur 
Could nol conceal the horrid wounds 
The blazing coals had given her 
In her great sacrifice! 


To end her frightful sufferings 
In mercy was a bullet sped — 
And every face looked oh, so sad 
When Minnie, plucky cat, lay dead 
Upon the station floor! 


Boys,” —’twas the captain’s voice that spoke, — 
“Boys, we will keep the bloomin’ five: 
Tom here can bring ’em up by hand — 
They’re not much hurt, but quite alive; 
Just hear their hungry mews! 


“T’m sure that we can find ’em homes 
When they are older, by and by; 
And one we'll keep as mascot, boys” — 
He drew his sleeve across his eye — 
little Minnie’s sake!” 


BOY SCOUTS TO THE RESCUE 


CAT in Lynnbrook, Long Island, sat all 

day on top of a telegraph pole, having 
selected that as a refuge from one of the town’s 
roaming dogs. Several boys, not being satisfied 
that she was far enough up on the pole for 
safety, helped her on her way with a few stones 
and left her when she had reached the highest 
crosspiece. A kind-hearted Scout climbed the 
pole while two neighbors stretched a sweater 
as a life net. The cat descended without 
accident. 

A pet cat, while chasing a bird in Philadel- 
phia, climbed to the top of a tall tree and was 
afraid to come down. It was rescued after a 
struggle by a member of troop 78, Boy Scouts 
of America. 


Don’T let your dog be tortured by fleas in 
summer. 


A SWEET-FACED SENIOR 


DO ANIMALS FEAR DEATH? 


R. PAUL BALLION, according to a 

paragraph in the Globe, remarks that 
animals are resigned to death with a serene 
gravity which denotes a sense of its approach. 
It is only before death seems inevitable that 
they struggle and resist it. An ourang shot 
by English sailors in Sumatra looked at his 
hunters so piteously that they felt as if they 
had committed manslaughter. A cercopithec, 
wounded by Brehm, the naturalist, appeared 
so noble and human that he ran to put it out 
of pain. Jules Gerard relates that Algerian 
lions’ taken in pitfalls and there shot, after gaz- 
ing in scorn at the Arabs, lie down to die. 
Tigers, in the like predicament, according to 
Morins, after trying to escape, crouch and 
await their death stroke. A similar tranquillity 
has been observed in dogs and horses, buffaloes, 
bulls, bisons, elephants, and so on. Exceptions, 
however, have been noticed in the case of' dogs 
and cats, living with persons. They sometimes 
show real sorrow at the approach of death, and 
the separation from their human friends. 

— Sidney Band of Mercy 


MERTON MOUSE, PROUDLY: “YES, MY 
GREAT-GREAT-GRANDMA’AM CAME OVER 
IN THE MAYFLOWER! MOTHER HAS 
JOINED ‘THE COLONIAL MICE’”! 


CARING FOR YOUR CAT 
BY L, E. EUBANKS 
F you have a healthy, well-tamed cat, you 
should prize her and give her the bes: of 
care. As a house pet, the cat has few, if any, 
equals; she is clean, quiet, small and refined; 
the quickest and most perfectly made of animals, 
and: the strongest for her weight. 

A kitten receives the proper care from the 
mother cat until it is five or six weeks old. When 
you take up the guardianship, you must be 
gentle and kind. You will have to do well 
indeed to take the place of the mother. 

The most of a cat’s suffering comes from 
neglect and abuse. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, it is naturally healthy; but if chased hither 
and thither, allowed to seek its food in the 
garbage can, and made to look out entirely for 
itself, it sickens and dies, just as human beings 
would under such conditions. A cat never 
should be punished roughly. Never “box her 
ears.”” She is very delicate around the head, 
and blows will soon end in serious trouble. 

On account of her delicate organism the cat 
requires more careful feeding than a dog. Meat 
for her should always be cut fine, especially 
when she reaches the age of four or five years. 
At this time her loss of teeth begins, and she 
cannot handle tough, chunky food. Much 
depends on this feeding matter; under-nourish- 
ment so reduces pussy’s vitality that she falls 
an easy victim to consumption, the cat’s great 
enemy. Starving a cat to make it hunt mice 
is cruel and ill-advised. Mousers should be 
well fed, because under-feeding reduces the keen- 
ness of their smelling sense. It is primarily 
instinct that makes the cat a hunter. 

Miscellaneous scraps from your own table 
with pure milk, make good cat food. Fish and 
fried bacon, with its juice, are fine. If you use 
catnip, watch its effect; it is not always ad- 
visable. One of the very finest things for cats 
is a half-teaspoonful of butter now and then. 
They like it, and it keeps the bowels in good 
condition. When ill, the cat should have only 
milk and liquid meat preparations, or grass. 
Sometimes it is better to give nothing but cool 
fresh water for twenty-four hours. 

The bath, so important for a dog, is very 
seldom necessary in the care of a cat. Pussy 
dislikes even to wet her feet, and that this 
trait is a part of her nature is shown by the fact 
that her tongue is made for toilet purposes. A 
clever trick of experts, in showing a cat to best 
advantage, is to touch the animal’s body all 
over with cream, so that the fur will be well 
licked. Thus Pussy polishes her coat beauti- 
fully for the show. At long intervals it will do 
no harm to bathe your cat in tepid water. Be 
sparing of soap, and’ use only a mild toilet 
brand. Never use carbolic preparations for 
any purpose appertaining to cats. They are 
just as dangerous to them as to dogs. Dry 
thoroughly, giving particular attention to the 
eyes and ears. Leaving the latter wet inside 
may cause canker and deafness. 

To keep away fleas and other parasites, ben- 
zine is a simple remedy. Generally, a cat will 
remain free from fleas if kept in at night. Have 
a nice warm spot in the basement for her, and 
provide a pan of clean sand so that’she will 
not have to be let out in the night. Train her 
to be outdoors a part of each day for fresh air 
and exercise. Remember in all details that 
prevention is better than cure; that care and 
sanitation make sickness a rare occurrence. 


THAT was a clever saying: “‘Kindness has 
hands as well as a voice.” 
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OFF TO THE FIELDS IN AUSTRIA 
BY FELIX J. KOCH 


ERE is an interesting glimpse of the dey’s 
t work in peasant Austria, where, in the 
agrarian districts, folk do not live in isolated 
farm-houses, but in some village central to the 
farms about. Someone, usually an aged matron, 
is assigned to set the house to rights and prepare 
the midday meal. 

The others go out, gather the tools, hitch or 
yoke the sturdy oxen to some wagon for the 
day, and then ride out to the field. There, 
men, women and children till or sow or cultivate 
or reap, according to the season. At noon they 
stop long enough to dine; then once more they 
toil until dark. With nightfall all clamber 
aboard the open cart, and the oxen, used perhaps 
to draw the plow, or to do other similar work 
during the day, are made to draw the laborers 
back to the village. 

Someone walks at the head of the oxen, though 
they know the way, as with steady, unbroken 
gait, for which the patient animals are noted, 
they soon cover the long stretch home. 


AUSTRIAN PEASANTS STARTING FOR WORK 


DIED OF STARVATION 


HE unusual severity of the past winter, 

the lateness of the spring and the high 
cost of hay and grain caused much distress 
and considerable loss among livestock in several 
of the Western States. Stockmen estimated 
that the loss among sheep would amount to 
twenty per cent. Cattlemen in the same sec- 
tions reported that livestock would be greatly 
reduced. So serious was the situation that the 
government extended relief for the animals by 
authorizing supervisors of all National Forests 
to open these public tracts to livestock which 
were short of feed, in advance of the usual 
date, whenever it could be done without material 
injury to the early grasses, and so far as possible 
to make every effort to aid the stockmen in 


_ saving their animals from death by starvation. 


The elk herds in Wyoming also suffered greatly 
by prolonged starvation. In one of the largest 
herds a third of the entire number are reported 
to have died. The suffering of these animals 
is deplorable. It has occurred many times 
before and ought to be prevented. 


How I Lost the Zest for Hunting 


By LOU E. COLE, Cowboy Poet 


I WOULD like to tell how, and why, I gave 
up the pleasures of the chase — the practice 
of killing. Raised in the West, familiar from 
early youth with firearms of ordinary usage, I 
gained the reputation of being an exceptional 
shot and hunter— better than the average. 
Still, I have to say that I gave it up absolutely 
and permanently. Why? you may ask. Be- 
cause, I answer, I found myself! Again, how? 
By looking into the agonized eyes of a dying 
deer whose life was snuffed out by my rifle. 

I had been walking three or four hours, seeing 
only plenty of sign. The grass was dry, the 
ground hard and bare on the open hills, as is 
California in autumn. I had promised venison 
to people that very day, and being a hunter 
with a reputation to uphold, must make good. 
In several shady places were hard dry cables 
of twisted willow wands, when some antlered 
head in a moment of sport tested his new set 


| 


of prongs, after shedding his velvet, which takes 
place in the spring, about the last of April. 

Catching sight of something of an unusual 
nature at the base of a young burr-oak, on a 
partly sheltered slope, I turned to investigate 
it. There, hanging by a wide spread of antlers, 
in the fork of the oak, was the skeleton of a 
noble red buck. 

Sitting down in the shade of a friendly bush, 
I viewed the scene of the tragedy.. It was 
plainly written— easy to read. The proud 
and haughty monarch of his herd, graceful as 
are nature’s favorites, had been caught by the 
very means with which he protects his own, and 
was doomed to a slow death by starvation. In 
browsing high up the oak, his sharp hoofs braced 
against the trunk, that he may reach the tender 
shoots higher up, they slip — his proud antlers 
drop between the narrowing fork; his race is run. 

“What a shame,” I said, speaking my 
thoughts. ‘In the prime of life— caught in 
the jaws of death, trapped by the lure of luscious 
leaves of a heretofore friendly oak.” 

I seemed to see the life of that noble animal 


thrown on my mental screen, from the days of 
his spotted fawnhood to his last ghastly hour. 
I became impressed with the feeling that the 
expression of life, the germ of infinite effort 
embodied in that once proud, stately animal, 
wild and shy as the shadow of a swooping hawk, 
came into my consciousness, slow stepping and 
cautious, yet unafraid. I could hear his proud 
hoofs on the gravelly soil, his breath as it 
whistled through his delicate nostrils, and sat 
entranced as he took me in with a look of com- 
pelling power. I did not see the wasted, grue- 
some thing held by the living oak; but a radiant, 
luminous creature seemed to be printed on my 
brain — real and living. 

What it was that wrought this mystery, or 
how it was put into operation, I do not pretend 
to know, nor can I explain; but, through it all 
ran the thought or theme, “‘one more — one 
more —- the last!” 

I felt uncomfortable; even miserable and 
quite guilty; in some way — as if I had trans- 
gressed. A blue jay hopped about from limb 
to limb in the tragedy tree, jawing and scolding, 
as jays always do at sight of anything larger 
than themselves. This roused me from my 
morbid musings, and I walked away from the 
torture spot. My way led down a broad swale 
thickly sheltered by gnarled and twisted live- 
oaks that formed a cooling shade, soothing to 
my heated pulse. Standing under a wide-spread- 
ing oak, fanning myself with my hat, I heard the 
stealthy, rhythmic beat of a deer’s trotting hoofs, 
high and springy; it was coming up the little 
glade. Presently I saw it, head bent low, to 
avoid striking the overhanging boughs, tail up, 
keenly alert. It had been startled by some- 
thing down the canyon and had not as yet 
sensed my presence. Its soft thump, thump, 
thump, in the soft soil made scarcely any sound 
as, with long slender ears flicking back and 
forth to catch the least noise indicating danger, 
it passed within fifty feet of me. 

Suddenly, by some sense of danger, it stopped, 
looking directly at me, as if warned by intui- 
tion of impending disaster. I fired and it fell, 
in the purple shade of the little grove — dead! 
As I approached it I was surprised to see it 
raise its head and look in my eyes with a 
startled gaze, like that of a child suffering from 
an unlooked-for hurt. Vainly it strove to rise; 
then—with a sigh that was almost human, 
accepted the inevitable— its eyes expressing 
wonder, pain, anguish, and terror, as the cur- 
tain of death closed down on its last moments 
in the temple I had destroyed. 

Again I felt or sensed the strange condition 
that had held me enthralled at the tree of 
tragedy; the green and brown of the trees 
changed to a gray mist. Did my eyes play 
pranks on me? Was that an antlered buck 
standing over my last victim? Was that two 
sleek-coated, silver-shimmering deer, walking 
away, with back-turned, questioning eyes at 
every few steps? I say, I do not know! I do 
know, however, that I lost the zest for hunting; 
I never killed another one of those beautiful 
creatures. Further, I disposed of my guns, and 
to this day have never broken the law ‘Thou 
shalt not kill!” 


THE true and noble way to kill a foe 

Is not to kill him; you, with kindness may 
So change him that he shall cease to be so, 
And then he’s slain. ALEYN 
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Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 


1047 New Bands of Mercy 


GUY RICHARDSON, Secrelary 


E. A. Maryort and L. H. Guyot, State Organizers 
PLEDGE: ‘‘I willtry to be kind to all living creatures and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 


We send without cost to every person who forms a 
Band of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name 
chosen for the Band and the name and post-office address 
of the president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our Dumb Animals for one year. 

2. Several leaflets containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of ‘‘ Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One thousand and forty-seven new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in April, of which 257 
were in schools of Texas; 256 in schools of 
Massachusetts; 139 in schools of South Caro- 
lina; 94 in schools of Rhode Island; 86 in 
schools of Kentucky; 75 in schools of Connecti- 
cut; 73 in schools of Virginia; 16 eack in schools 
of Maine and of Florida; 15 in Pennsylvania; 
nine in schools of Utah; three in schools of 
Tennessee; two in Washington, and one each 
in Maryland, Michigan, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
California, and British India. The numerals 
show the number of Bands in each school or 
town: 

Schools in Massachusetts 
Arlington: Locke, 10; Russell, 11; Cutter, 5 
Brookline: Longwood Day, 10. 
Malden: Ayers, 8; Center, 20; Belmont, 10; Converse, 


5; Pierce, 6; Immaculate Conception, 26; Glenwood, 

14; Marcia P. Brown, 10. 

12; Lincoln, 2; Underwood, 4; Stearns, 
13 jot, 4. 

Taunton: Hopewell, 16; Fuller, 6; Fuller Special; Whit- 
tenton, 5; Oakland, 2; Shores St., 2; Pine St., 6; 
Leonard, 5; Cohannet, 10; South, 4; Washington, 6; 
County St., 4; Winthrop, 4; Westville, 2 2; School St., 
4; North Pleasant St., 4; Summer St. io 

Newton Highlands, Massachusetts: Hyde, 5. 

Somerville, Massachusetts: Central Hill. 


West Somerville, Massachusetts: All Dumb Animals’ 
Friends. 
Schools in Maine 
Bath: First Baptist S. S.; Salvation Army. 
Freeport: Grammar, 2; Grove § 
Westbrook: Universalist S. S , 2; Advent Christian S. S., 
3; Baptist S. S. 


Yarmouth: Corner Primary; Corner Intermediate; Cen- 
tral Grammar, 2. 


Schools in Rhode Island 
Providence: Kelly St. Primary, 6; Vineyard St. Grammar, 
21; Manton Ave. Grammar, 7; Charles St. Primary, 10; 
Thayer St. Grammar, 12; George J. West, 16; Piain- 
field St. Special; Plainfi eld St. Annex; Academy Ave. 
Grammar, 14; Putnam St.; Ruggles St. Primary, 5. 


Crh 1 in 

New Britain: Stanley, 3. 

tnam: Israel Putnam, 7. 
South Manchester: Barnard, 16; High, 3; Franklin, 5. 
Suffield: Center, 6; South East; North East; North St. 
Waterbury: Town Plot, 8. 
Waterville: Sprague, 14. 
West Suffield: South; Second Center, 5. 
Windsor: Roger Wolcott, 4. 


Bands in Pennsylvania 
Clearfield: Golden Rule; Bird Lovers; Lifters; Happy 
Workers; Animal Lovers; Goldendeed; unshine; 
ee Workers; Cheerful; Earnest Workers; Busy 


ee. 
Hawk Run: Hawk Run, 4. 
Baltimore, Maryland: Franklin Square. 


Schools in Virginia 
Berkeley: South Norfolk High, 28; Portlock, 4. 
Churchland: High, 6. 
Fredericksburg: State Normal. 
Greenwood: Virginia Randolph, 11. 
Norfolk: Prentis Park, 6. 
Portsmouth: Jefferson; Fifth St.; High, 15. 


Schools in South Carolina 
Brunson: Hickory Grove, 2 
Charleston: Bennett, 17; Julian Mitchell, 18; Courtenay, 
21; Crafts, 13. 
Columbia: Blossom St., 6; Granby, 3. 
Crocketville: Graded, 5. 
Hampton: Graded, 5. 
Lodge: Graded, 3. 
Smoaks: Graded, 3. 


WITH HANDS FULL OF PETS 


Walterboro: Tabor, 2; Graded; Cottageville Graded: 
Bedons; Fuller; Cottageville; Bethlehem, 2; Oak 
Hill, 3; Parochial, 3; Hendersonville Graded, 3; Stokes 
Graded, 2: Hudson Mill, 2; Ruffin Rural, 3; Graded, 
11; Roadside, 2 

Williams: Graded, 3. 


Schools in Kentucky 


Greendale: Greendale Reform, 4. 2 

Lexington: Lincoln, 7; Arlington, 6; Johnson, 7; Harri- 
son, 11; Maxwell, 8; Picidome, 3; Russell Carr, 2; 
I. O. O. F. Home; ‘Constitution St., 6; Russell, 4; 
Chanaler Normal. 

Newport: Booker T. Washington, 5; Patterson St., 6; 
Ashland, 5; Park Ave., 10. 


Schools in T 


Annadel: Annadel. 
Harriman: Ruetta. 
Pilot Mountain: Pilot Mountain. 


Bands in Florida 


Jacksonville: Kindness; Stanton School, 12; Band of 
Love; Mercy. 

Miami: Booker T. Washington. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan: Lexington. 

Hastings, Nebraska: Hawthorne School. 

Holdenville, Oklahoma: Busy Helpers. 

Salt Lake City, Utah: Longfellow School, 9. 


Schools in Texas 


Austin: Cadet Boys; Tillotson College; Deaf, Dumb and 
Blind Institute; Samuel Houston College; St. John 
Industrial; Branch. American Humane _ Education 
Society; Gregory Lower, 12; Olive St., 9; West Austin, 
3; Wheatville, 2; Breckenridge, 3; "Negro High, 
Presbyterian Church. 

Belton: Negro High, 4; Colored Adults Branch, A. H. E. 8. 

El Paso: Lamar, 14; Douglas, 6; Iola, 20; "Alta Vista, 
24; Morehead, ll; St. Mary’s Parochial, 6; Beall, 32; 
Bailey, 14; Highland, 6; Vilas, 12; Sunset, 4. 

Farney: B. T. Washington, 3. 

Kaufman: Negro Public, 3. 

Kemp: Negro Public, 2. 

Temple: Negro High, 9; Temple Institute. 

Terrell: High, 8. 

Waco: A. J. Moore, 12; 7th St., 6; East Waco, 7; South 
Waco Ward, 5; Star Light; Paul Quin College; Central 
Texas College. 


Port Angeles, Washington: Fido’s Friends. 
Tacoma, Washington: Boys Humane Club. 


San Gabriel, California: Garvey School. 
Port Victoria, Seychelles, British India: St. Paul’s Girls’ 
School. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 108,268 


If you have a dog and do not teach him to 
behave as well in his way as you would do in 
yours, it is your fault if he gets into mischief 
and does damage. 


NATION-WIDE BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEi‘K 
(Continued from page 5) 


afternoon, Mrs. Louisa D. Logan, widow of 
Charles Logan, through whose philanthropy 
the Logan School was built and the S. P. C. A. 
is, in the main, supported, was the honored 
guest. The newspapers of Charleston give 
admirable support to Be Kind to Animals Week, 
stirring editorials appearing in both the News 
and Courier and the American, the latter also 
publishing in full the sermon on humanity by 
Rev. Cyrus Richardson, D.D., as circulated by 
the American Humane Education Society. 

The Augusta, Georgia, Humane Society 
offered a cash prize for the best essay on kindness 
to animals written by a public school pupil. 
Rights” was the topic of a sermonette 
by Rev. Fred R. Marsh at Union Congregational 
Church, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Proclamation by Gov. Ferguson, Texas 

Governor Ferguson of Texas issued a proc- 
lamation on April 18, setting aside Sunday, 
April 22, 1917, as ‘Humane Sunday,” and in 
it he urged those interested in humanitarian 
work to observe the day, to the end that “a 
strong appeal may be made to the most enlight- 
ened and humane instincts of the people of the 
State in behalf of more thoughtfulness and 
greater compassion for the helpless, the suffering 
and neglected children, and dumb animals.” 

E. W. Holmesley, who is forming many 
Bands of Mercy for the Humane Society in 
El Paso, writes that the ministers of that city 
showed much interest in Humane Sunday. 
There was a very general celebration in Fort 
Worth, both among the white and colored 
population. Stories of kindness to animals 
were told in all the public schools Friday, and 
on Sunday a mass meeting for colored people 
was held in Mt. Gilead Baptist Church, in which 
several prominent clergymen, including Rev. F. 
Rivers Barnwell of the American Humane 
Education Society, took part. Unique tags, 
with the words, “Be Kind to Animals Week 
and Humane Sunday,” were distributed, in 
addition to general humane literature. 

Seattle and Tacoma are among the prominent 
Washington cities where observances were held, 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols being instrumental in 
interesting the schools and pulpits in an active 
participation in the movement. In Oregon 
Humane Day was observed in the schools of 
Hood River. In Portland the moving picture 
houses were used very largely to present the 
lessons of the week, teachers of both public and 
private schools coéperating in the plans and 
many ministers responding to the call for humane 
sermons, the campaign being directed by Mrs. 
Frank W. Swanton. The World’s Advance 
Thought of Portland said editorially: ‘‘The 
observance of a Week of Kindness to Animals 
is the greatest movement for the progress of the 
whole world that has ever been inaugurated.” 


Movie Stars in Los Angeles Schools 

All the principal cities of California were thor- 
oughly organized for special celebrations under 
the direction of a large State committee headed 
by Matthew McCurrie, secretary of the San 
Francisco S. P. C. A. A very large number of 
sermons appropriate to the occasion were 
preached in California pulpits. The topic of 
Dr. J. Whitcomb Brougher at the Temple 
Baptist Church, Los Angeles, was, “‘Love Me, 
Love My Dog.” A significant feature of the 
Los Angeles campaign was the participation of 
many prominent actors in the speaking in the 
public schools, including the following movie 
stars: Herbert Rawlinson, Anita King, Al 
Christie, Myrtle Gonzales and Jackie Saunders. 
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QUEER COMPANIONS, SNAPPED BY D. F. COCKS, LYNBROOK, 
NEW YORK 


SUCH AN INTELLIGENT DOG! 


HERE was, once upon a time, an old lady who rented a 
furnished villa for the summer, and with the villa a large 
dog also went. 

In the sitting-room of the villa there was a comfortable 
arm-chair. The old lady liked this chair better than any other 
in the house. She always made for it the first thing. But, 
ag she nearly always found the chair occupied by the large 

og. 

Being afraid of the dog, she never dared bid it harshly to 
get out of the chair, as she feared that it might bite her, but 
instead she would go to the window and call “cats.” 

Then the dog would rush to the window and bark, and the 
old lady would slip into the vacant chair quietly. 

One day the dog entered the room and found the old lady 
in possession of the chair. He strolled over to the window 
and, looking out, appeared much excited and set up a tre- 
mendous barking. 

The old lady arose and hastened to the window to see what 
was the matter, and the dog quietly climbed into the chair! 


KITTY’S MISFORTUNE 
BY MABLE PRATT 


[A fourth-grade composition in the Massachusetts Fields School, 
Wollaston, written during ‘Be Kind to Animals Week.’’] : 


NE day as the children were coming to school they found 

a kitten frozen to a pipe under a bridge. They supposed 

she heard the water trickling and thought it was a mouse and 

so climbed up on the pipe to wait. Her feet being wet, had 
frozen there and she could not get away. 

The boys went to a neighbor’s house and got a pan of hot 
water and arag. They wet the cloth and wound it around the 
paw and melted the ice. They soon had the ice melted from 
the four paws and the poor kitten free. 

Then two of the boys carried it home. They were very glad 
because they had helped a dumb beast. 


BY L. MYRTLE SOURS 


, LITTLE cat Fluff, how sweet you are — 
All dressed in your tiger silk, 
With your long black tail all marked in rings 
And tipped as while as milk! 


How bright are the eyes in the little cat head, 
How soft is your rhythmic purr; 

How sharp are the claws in the little cat paws, 

And how warm is your coat of fur! 


O, little cat Fluff, wiih his tinkling bell 
Hung on a ribbon red, 

Is fast asleep on the kitchen lounge 

With his paws beneath his head. 


BIRDS THAT NEVER GET TIRED 


ERHAPS you have read about the birds that make their 
summer home far up in the north around the Arctic Ocean 
and then, when the summer is over, fly far to the southward 
and scarcely stop until they have reached lands that are only 
a few hundred miles from the South Pole. In making this 
wonderful journey over sea and land they travel in a short 
time nearly half around the world, or about 11,000 miles. 
These are the terns or sea-swallows and they are the greatest 
long-distance travelers among all the birds. So much do they 
like the long bright days that they have been called the “sun- 
shine birds.” 

Another of the tireless bird travelers is the storm petrel, 
which sailors call ‘Mother Carey’s Chicken.” These birds 
fly so close to the water that at times they seem to be walking 
up and down the waves. An interesting story is told about a 
storm petrel that followed a steamer all the way across the 
Atlantic. One of the passengers had caught the bird, tied a 
bit of red ribbon around its neck, and released it. Seldom was 
it out of sight of the passengers, who could readily distinguish 
it among others of its kind. When only a few miles from New 
York, the little petrel disappeared, perhaps to follow another 
steamer back again to the other side. 


A WELCOME SUMMER VISITOR 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


STUDIES IN ANIMAL BEHAVIOR, S. J. 
Holmes, Ph.D. 


Animal life presents an inexhaustible field for the 
student of evolution and psychology. Literature 
upon the subject is meager, although a few learned 
investigators have advanced certain well-grounded 
deductions in their interpretation of animal 
behavior. 

The author of this volume furnishes material 
of intense appeal in a chapter dealing with the 
historical development of his subject, referring 
briefly to the varying ideas, contentions, and 
teachings of Aristotle, Plutarch, Aquinas, Descartes, 
and many others who delved profoundly into the 
realms of animal psychology. “‘We cannot obtain 
a complete explanation of behavior by an analysis 
of the activities of the individual alone,” says the 
writer, “it is necessary to know also the evolution- 
ary history of the species, and the various steps 
by which its present behavior has been acquired.” 

The general reader should find entertainment 
and enlightenment in such chapters as “The Evo- 
lution of Parental Care,” “‘The Beginning of In- 
telligence,”” “‘The Instinct of Feigning Death,” 
“The Mind of a Monkey,” in fact, al! ire results 
of the author’s recorded investigations constitute 
a series of peculiar interest and must contribute 
largely to a better conception of the intelligence, 
the mental life, and the possibilities of all animals. 

266 pp. $2.50, net. Richard G. Badger, Boston. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PADDY THE 
BEAVER, Thornton W. Burgess. 


The Bedtime Story-books, which have become a 
treasure-house of animal lore for the little folks, 
receive still another addition with this and the 
following volume. The “‘Quaddies’’ are a numer- 
ous family. There are all the old friends of the 
Smiling Pool and the Green Forest, some new ones 
and others to come. The works and ways of Paddy 
the Beaver are among the wonders of the animal 
world. How he built his dam, his pond, and his 
house, laid in his winter stores and was helped by 
that noted mischief-maker, Sammy Jay, is related 
in the author’s usual fascinating style. 

118 pp. 50 cents, net. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston. 


THE ADVENTURES OF POOR MRS. QUACK, 
Thornton W. Burgess. 


Among the most appealing stories of this fine 
series are those which are told about Poor Mrs. 
Quack, who had no end of troubles from the time 
she started for the far Northland with Mr. Quack 
and their neighbors, all of whom were so often 
scared and separated by the continuous bang, 
bang, of those “terrible guns,”’ and not a few of 
them forever prevented from winging their way 
happily under blue skies or swimming in the 
pleasant streams. There is a lesson on being kind 
to animals and birds in this latest volume. 

119 pp. 50 cents, net. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston. 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
FOR APRIL, 1917 


Bequest of $976.64 from a Massachusetts friend; $958.55 
(balance) from the Samuel E. Sawyer Estate, and $100 
from Abbie E. Day of Uxbridge. 


Members 


Mrs. L. , $500; B. » $100; Mrs. M. B. C., 
$64, for flag ‘pole; Miss $25; E. F. K., $25; 
sundry donations, $20.21; H. W. W., $20; Miss B. H., 
$20; Miss M. A. C., $20; tirieodt $13. 71; i 
we of his mother, $10; Mrs. K. H. 
$1.50; J. $1.39, and for the Memorial 


Hospital, sundry denen $36.50; E. T. P., $10; Hon. 
8. E. D., $10. 
FIVE DOLLARS EACH 

Mrs. G. E. F., a CES . C., B. D. D., A. H. T., Mrs. 
Mrs. Estate of C. B. D., 
M. T. Co., Miss M. , for base; R. B. B., 
Miss H. S. T., B. F. C., and 
for summer work and F. &. L., 


Miss J. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our Dumb 
Animals various articles and request their local 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilated will 
be made good by us on application. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 


Mrs. G. O. W., T. W. R., Mrs. G. H. G., Mrs. 
J. C. P., Mrs. A. M. P, M., and for the 
hoo Memorial Hospital, Mrs. N. E. E. 


ONE EACH 


Mrs. A y' H., W. P. McG., I. A. N., Mrs. R. M. B., 
Miss L. Mrs. J. D., 2d; R. S. 
I. Co., Mrs. M. A. L., C. E. ,W.P.K » M. V. K., M. 
C. 8S. & Co., W. I. M., A. L. “Mrs. W. A: 
W. L. 3B. Dr. N. G., 
Mrs. J. T. R., no name, Mrs. E. 
Miss F. M. + Mrs. A. H. B., and for ‘the Angell Memorial 
Hospital, C. D., E. D., W. M, Mrs. C. G., agg G. B. W. 
J.E. J. &., Mrs. 8S. G., Dr. D., Mrs. F. 
E. T., B. A., C. R. P., and for summer "work and horses’ 
vacation, Mrs. C. G. B., B.S 

Interest and sundries, $1110.41. Total, $4210.91. 

The American Humane Education Society, $750. 


W. P.S. P. C. A., $50; J. R., $29. J. C. D., $17. 
Rev. J. R. B., $12; ’P. F. $10; H. C., $6; 


$1; J. E. B, $3; B. B., $3; J. ¥. 8, $2; : 
M. E. G., $2; P. S. W., $2; A. L. M., $2; Se i Oe 4 
E. L. B., $1.60; W. G. & S., $1.44; J.C. D 01.24; F.8., 
$1.20. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Mrs. J. W. R., Miss S. A. Z., J. H. P., F. P., M. E. D., 
R. R., Mrs. W. R. B., J. C., Mrs. H. P. P., Mrs. N. E. HH. 
Mrs. C. A. S., T. N. ‘i. & Co., J. R. G., K H., R. McK., 
Mrs. A. W. R. H., Mrs. A. L. 


M. B. F., Mrs. J. S., M. C., 3 . 
Mrs. W. B. J., M. G., Mrs. M. J. B., B.A. J.. 
Mrs. F. B. C., E. H. P., N. D. W. Ay Mrs, Cc. A. T., A. 
E. B., Ww. L., Mrs. R. F., J. A. H., Mrs. H. O. H., 
Miss J., . W., M. B. D., J. M. W. 

All se $10.31. Total, $220.61. 

Sales of publications, etc., $1002.73. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR APRIL, 1917 


Bequest of $950 from Emma T. Kieselhorst of St. 
Louis, Missouri, and $360.26 from Sarah Nelson Carter of 
Andover; a Rhode Island friend, $163.13; Wyoming Hu- 
mane Society, $67.59; Rhode Island Humane Education 
Society, $29.92; T. A. B., $29; a co-worker for the distribu- 
tion of humane literature, $20.65; Mrs. R. C. H., $18; 
a friend, $13. Y. O. Hum. Mrs. C. E. 


S. F. P. C. A., $10; Hum. $9.60; 
42: Miss B., $3.08; $3; F. 
B. 33,00 B., $2.73; I. Hum. 25; Mrs. 
8. C. W., $2. bs: i "R. M., $2.10; Mrs. G., $2.10; B. L. S., 
$2.10; C. Hum. Soc., $2; Mrs. M. C. es 2; B. B. Co., 
$1.88; $1.75; P.A. 73; -» $1.63; 
F. M. 25; 
R. H. 
$1; S. Ww. $1; E. A. $1; 
E.'S., $1; fn E. P. C., $1; M. E. P., $1. 


Small sales, $31.03. 
Interest, $58.91. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obli- 
gation binding the Society safely to invest 
the same and to pay to the donor for life a 
reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity for 
an amount agreed upon. The rate of interest 
or amount of the annuity will necessarily de- 
pend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Alfred Bowditch, 
Laurence Minot, and Thomas Nelson Perkins, 
to whom are entrusted the care and manage- 
ment of our invested funds, are a guaranty 
of the security of such an investment. Per- 
sons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than can be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding 
the risks and waste of a will contest, and ulti- 
mately promoting the cause of the dumb 
animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


For sale by the American we Education Society 
and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue 
(Back Bay Station), Boston, at these prices, postpaid: 


Our Dumb Animals, June, 1916 — May, 1917, a. $1.25 
Humane Stamps, in colors................ 1 r 100 
Post-card Photo Angell ye Hospital 


About the Horse 
Don — His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, M.D. 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 25 cenis...... 15 ets, 


pape 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley. 35 1 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 3 cents each, or.3.00 


The Horse — Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 ‘“* “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5........... 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow. .40 “ “ 


Tses 
The Folly of the Blinder. 
The Horse’s Prayer 


The Horse’s Prayer, large postcard. 
Tie Horse's Prayer, card in two colors. ...... 
The s Point of View, in Summer, 
The Proud Mother,” post-card, doz...... .40 “ “ 
Advice on Stable Management, ‘1.00 
The Cruel Over-check, card (two sides)...... 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides).... .35 “ “ 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus. $1.25; cloth, 62 cts...... small 35 cts, 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card...... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog — Its Care in Health and —-- -60 * 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4. 
What the Chained Dog Says............... “a % 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp. ills. cloth $1.00 


The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 25 cts....... paper 15 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card.................. $.40 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and2... .40 “ “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer........... 4° = 
The Air-gun and the Birds................ 
An Appeal to Every Woman............... "oS 
About the Cat 
The Cat — Its Care in Health and Disease .. .$. . per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8........... ” 
“ The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 5c per doz.. 4 * & 
Only a Cat, Mary Craige Yarrow........... ao & 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf'’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 150 pp. boards 58 cts. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 25 cts............... paper 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Holly hurst cloth 25 cts. . .paper 15 cts, 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, eS. paper 15 cts, 
The Cruelties of Trapping................. $2.00 per 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ...... so“ = 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, 
mane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle. eee 
ants on the Care of Cows................ .°* Ss 
Humane Education 
‘Be Kind to Animals,” buttons.... .... per 100 


Be Kind to Animals,” pennants (red or 15 cts. 


he Humane Idea by Francis H. Rowley... .cloth 25 cts. 
‘paper 12 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school use), 
Noices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc. Ga 75 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations........... paper 25 cts. 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 
Methods of Forming Them.............. $ .40 per 100 
Humane Day Exercises for 1917........... tale 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 
Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow... .40 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty...... -*-= 
Physiology in Our Public Schools, Dr. Lef- 
Man “the Animal’s God........... 


Woman's Indifference, by Dr, Rowley ...... -25 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.00 “ “ 
A Talk with the Teacher. 

Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley 
telling how to organize humane societies with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 


Buttons — white star on blue ground, with gilt letters and 
border, one cent each, 75 cents per 100. 


or silver finish, 8 cts.; ........ 5 cts. 
Band of Mercy pennant 15 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . .$3.00 per 100 
Songs of Happy Life (with music)............ each 40 cts. 
Band of Mercy membership card.......... a 1 


How to Form Bands of Mercy............- 
Historical Sketch of Band of Merc 
No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 
The above can be had in small quantities at the same rates. 
Special prices on large orders to be shipped by freight or express. 


American Humane Education Society 
Back Bay Station. Boston 


180 Longwood Avenue 
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